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The PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE» , 


Marching Ahead Together 


T IS with pleasure, and a sense of 
pride in being affiliated with an 
organization so highly professional as 
the International Council for Excep- 
tional Children, that I assume my 
duties as president during the thirty- 
second year of the Council’s history. 
With a strong belief in the purposes and 
objectives of the ICEC, I solicit the sup- 
port of each member in helping our 
executive secretary, officers, and board 
of directors to make this a banner year. 
In return, we pledge you our best 
efforts. 

Unquestionably, the Council is play- 
ing an important role in progress 
toward public recognition of the prin- 
ciple that equal educational opportun- 
ity should be within reach of all, and it 
can take a considerable share of the 
credit for gains that have been made 
in special education, health, and wel- 
fare services to exceptional children 
in the past few years. But we know 
that much remains to be accomplished. 
Only a small percentage of the total 
number of exceptional children are re- 
ceiving services necessary to afford 
them opportunity to develop to the 
fullest all their capacities and interests. 
Consequently, we cannot relax our ef- 
forts in their behalf. In most com- 
munities a survey would probably dis- 
cover that medical casefinding, social 
welfare, psychological and _ rehabilita- 
tion services are more nearly meeting 
the needs of exceptional children than 
are special education services. There 
are many reasons why this might be 
true. 

It is my hope that the International 
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Council, as an organization much con- 
cerned with ways and means by which 
exceptional children can be provided 
with satisfactory programs of educa- 
tion, may attempt to discover and offer 
solutions to problems which appear to 
retard growth of educational opportuni- 
ties for pupils who deviate significantly 
in social, emotional, mental, or physical 
development. At the risk of over- 
simplifying the problems confronting 
us, I should like to suggest four prob- 
lem areas which the Council might at- 
tack. : 


(1) Lack of public information and 


understanding about the special edu- 
cational needs of exceptional children. 

This is a problem to which local 
chapters should give much attention. 
The Council through its annual con- 
ferences and official publications is, in 
my opinion, performing a valuable 
service in keeping its professional mem- 
bership informed of developments in 
education of the exceptional child in 
various fields and in different parts 
of the country. But this information 
must be supplemented by local activi- 
ties such as teaching demonstrations, 
lectures, radio programs, and films, so 
that the communities in which ex- 
ceptional pupils actually live begin to 
understand the objectives of special 
education programs. 


(2) Lack of trained personnel. 

There are two distinct aspects of 
this problem: how to impart necessary 
knowledges and skills to those special- 
izing in the education of exceptional 
children, and how to recruit the right 
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personnel, those who have the best 
personal qualities for working with ex- 
ceptional children and youth. The US 
Office of Education is now conducting 
a study on the first aspect, in which 
many members of the Council are par- 
ticipating. The second aspect is one 
to which the Council should give care- 
ful consideration. The quality of spe- 
cial education programs is determined 
in large part by the quality of person- 
nel responsible for their development. 


(3) Inadequate financing of special 
education programs. 


Equality of educational opportunity 
for children and youth, regardless of 
their physical, mental, or social growth 
or condition, presupposes an apprecia- 
tion of the fact that communities vary 
in their ability to finance a desirable 
education program, and that some 
communities will need considerable 
state financial assistance if they are 
to provide adequately for their ex- 
ceptional children. Specially construct- 
ed schools, competent special educa- 
tion personnel, transportation facilities, 
and the special supplies necessary to 
conduct satisfactory educational pro- 
grams for the exceptional are expen- 
sive. Not all communities can afford 
them, and those which cannot will need 
state support. States, in turn, cannot 
afford the waste of individual capabil- 
ity that follows when any segment of 
its population is not given an oppor- 
tunity to develop its full potential. A 
guide to desirable legislation to pro- 
vide adequate opportunities for ex- 
ceptional children should be available 
for states which request it. The execu- 
tive committee has approved the ap- 
pointment of a committee on legisla- 
tion through which, it is hoped, the 
Council can assist in developing such 
a publication. 
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(4) Lack of adequate housing. 


This lack implies more than a short- 
age of classrooms for the education of 
exceptional children. It is true that 
because of rising birth rates and popu- 
lation influxes some states are finding 
it difficult to keep abreast of their 
building needs. In some communities 
public school classrooms for exception- 
al children are most frequently select- 
ed from among the least desirable ones 
in terms of construction and location 
within the school plant. Often, how- 
ever, the school administration is will- 
ing to provide proper housing but is 
not sufficiently informed as to special 
construction, facilities, and equipment 
necessary for a particular type of 
exceptional child. There is a dearth of 
material relative to the planning of 
special schools and classes for excep- 
tional children. School officials desir- 
ing to construct special facilities are 
unable to obtain adequate building 
plan information and suggestions. It 
is hoped that a special committee of 
the ICEC will be able to collect in- 
formation necessary to the develop- 
ment of a publication for use of school 
officials in constructing and equipping 
special schools and classes. 


Under President Cruickshank’s lead- 
ership the Council has made important 
gains. I am certain that he would be 
the first to admit that without a loyal 
headquarters staff, and the help of all 
the membership, little could have been 
accomplished. I, too, know the limi- 
tations of any one individual, so I want 
to thank you in advance for your wil- 
lingness to serve exceptional children 
and for any help that you can give me. 
Please feel free to express to me any 
suggestions you may have for strength- 
ening our Council. 


—Francis W. Doyte. 
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Positive Factors in a Multiple Grade Classroom 
for the Physically Handicapped 


HE multigrade class is more often 
considered a burden than a bless- 
ing. From the teacher’s point of view, 
this is hardly surprising. Consider 
yourself responsible for 12 children 
from six to 14 in grades from kinder- 
garten to seventh, whose physical 
problems range from cardiac condi- 
tions and muscular dystrophy to epi- 
lepsy and after-effects of polio. Each 
has acquired some difficulty in personal 
adjustment with his physical defect, 
or some retardation in school. 

Yet the very complexity of this 
classroom organization contains sel- 
dom-recognized possibilities for success 
in achieving the aims of special edu- 
cation. This by no means suggests 
that there are no problems, or that the 
opportunities for matching the edu- 
cational experience to the child are 
always immediate or obvious. But 
disparity in age and grade can be used 
with careful teacher planning to over- 
come classroom difficulties. 


The Multigrade Dilemma 


The multiple grade class in special 
education came into existence not as a 
particular form of organization best 
adapted to the needs of handicapped 
children, but as a matter of administra- 
tive expediency. For the teacher, the 
wider age-grade span brings difficulties 
in lesson planning and in completing 
the course of study on different grade 
levels simultaneously. There is also 
the problem of providing adequate 
social relationships and_ stimulating 
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group activity for such a heterogeneous 
group. 

The teacher, pushed by these de- 
mands, may be assailed by feelings of 
inadequacy, of never doing enough, 
never quite meeting her standards, or 
feeling that the class is not organized 
to best advantage. In spite of more 
complicated lesson planning, the best 
timing, charts of grouping and re- 
grouping, the problems remain. Al- 
though regular teachers often eye 
with envy the smaller class, the extra 
space, the reduced clerical work, the 
extra materials, the special teacher is 
quick to point out that the lighter load 
seldom compensates for the difficulties 
involved. 


Need for Evaluation 


Under pressure of difficulties the 
teacher is not in a position to explore 
the situation creatively. To maintain 
good professional relationships with 
the rest of the staff and to increase the 
understanding of special education, the 
special teacher must thoroughly under- 
stand her own problems. Is _ the 
presence of the several grade levels the 
source of the difficulties? Is it the 
multigrade aspect that constitutes the 
barrier to reaching educational goals? 


The Lennox class includes children with 
cardiac conditions, muscular dystrophy, 
Perthe’s disease, congenital anomolies, polio, 
hemophilia, epilepsy, and post convalescents. 
Class size is 12 or less, ages six to 15, grades 
kindergarten to seventh. It is the policy of 
the district to encourage exploration of pro- 
cedures designed to meet total needs of 
handicapped children. 


@ EvcGeniA LEVENTHAL is a teacher of the physically handicapped in Lennox School Dis- 


trict, Lennox, Calif. 
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An analysis of the multigrade situa- 
tion will aid in a positive orientation. 
We need re-assessment of the facts 
inherent in the situation and re-evalua- 
tion of what is possible and what: is 
desirable. 


Positive Factors 


What are the definitive elements in 
a multigrade class that determine its 
character and potentialities? Inherent 
in .its structure are two keys to the 
problem. The class size usually var- 
ies inversely with the age-grade span, 
the severity of the handicaps, and the 
complexity of the special techniques. 
In practice this means that there are 
certain helpful procedures one can 
follow with a small class that are im- 
possible with a large class. In addi- 
tion, a varied rather than a limited 
age group has intrinsic merits. Success 
lies in making the method suit the 
group. Many methods specifically 
adapted to a large homogeneous grade 
are not logical for use with a small 
multigrade class. The reverse is also 
true. Using these methods out of the 
context for which they were designed 
is the basis of many problems. 

Our starting point should be the 
special needs of handicapped children. 
Is it possible to structure the small 
multigrade class so that every aspect 
can be a part of a total program for 
the child’s educational needs? How 
can we use the multigrade class for 
better learning, to develop desirable 
attitudes, to insure proper emotional 
climate, and for better human rela- 
tionships? 


Using the Multigrade Class for 
Better Learning 
Most children in such a class are 
educationally retarded. Surpassed by 
others in their age group and often 
by their own brothers and sisters, 
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they become discouraged. Schoolwork 
to them means frustration and failure. 


In a multigrade class, grade barriers 
are broken down. Competitive pres- 
sure is reduced. Flexible grouping, 
with individualized planning, enables 
children to work at their own speed. 
There is continuous development not 
possible in a situation where advance- 
ment is in terms of promotion rather 
than in terms of improvement in the 
pupil’s own ability. Individual dif- 
ferences can be recognized and pro- 
visions made for them. Self-evaluation 
and self-acceptance are more easily 
realized. As a more realistic level of 
aspiration is set, successes are more 
frequent. 

For example, ll-year old Karen 
thought she was the backward one in 
her family. Neither she nor her fam- 
ily realized that her unrecognized 
rheumatic fever had made her slow in 
school, and that later hospitalization 
had put her farther behind. Her ef- 
forts to keep up with her sister and 
to please her parents were unsuccessful 
and, as a result, she finally considered 
herself hopelessly stupid. 

We found that Karen’s best sub- 
jects were handwriting and singing. 
She was encouraged to act as class 
secretary and to sing in the school 
chorus. The recognition she received 
at school and at home boosted her self- 
esteem. It was easier for Karen to 
accept her fourth grade reading ability 
and to find satisfaction in her progress 
at this level because her reading group 
included another sixth grader and an 
advanced third grader. 


Using the Multigrade Class for En- 
riched Emotional Climate 


Learning takes place in a _ social 
context. The child’s feelings and 
motivations are part of the total situa- 
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tion. -In the multigrade class it is 
easier for the child to gain status and 


recognition. The multigrade class 
facilitates learning because the child 
who needs help can do a lower grade 
of work without becoming conspicuous 
or losing status. 

The child has a healthier reaction 
because everyone has an opportunity 
to give as well as to receive help. Chil- 
dren .often tire of drill activities, but 
the opportunity to help a less capable 
child, either older or younger, is wel- 
comed. In this way a child can re- 
view simpler material and at the same 
time know that the help he is giving 
is of real value. 

Raymond, a tense, anxious fourth 
grader, could barely read on a third 
grade level although he had superior 
intelligence. By helping Jimmie with 
his second grade reading Raymond 
gained confidence, lost some of his 
anxiety in this new reading situation, 
and at the same time obtained needed 
review. 

The presence of both older and 
younger children is helpful in learning. 

Ann, an extremely withdrawn child, 
had failed to learn in a regular class. 
She could read on a fourth grade level, 
but had no number concepts, was un- 
able to hold a pencil or write, and 
could not spell. After medical referral 
to a special class she became very 
fond of Karen. She sat next to her, 
imitated her, and often pretended that 
she was Karen, imitating Karen’s 
writing in her own meaningless scrib- 
bles. Ann’s “play” writing gave her 
practice in holding the pencil, in hand- 
eye coordination, in the left to right 
movement across the paper—with the 
result that Ann taught herself to write. 
This success gave her the courage to 
try arithmetic where her progress was 
rapid. The following year Ann re- 
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turned to a regular grade, entering 
successfully into group activities. Her 
physical defect remained unchanged, 
but her new confidence made her ready 
for new friends. 

This is a specific situation where 
the multigrade factors were helpful. 
Because Karen was older, as well as 
superior to her, Ann could admire 
Karen without loss of self-esteem. In 
her regular class there had been other 
girls whom Ann might have imitated, 
but admitting the superiority of a girl 
in her own age group would have 
underlined her own deficiencies. 


Developing Initiative and Self-Respect 


Handicapped children are often con- 
sidered overprotected and _ over-de- 
pendent. The multigrade situation 
provides many experiences in self-di- 
rection and self-responsibility. The 
children work independently much of 
the time while the teacher works with 
other groups and individuals. Here 
is an advantage growing out of what 
is usually considered one of the diffi- 
culties of the situation. 

The children and the teacher accept 
the same viewpoint—that all vary in 
ability and that there are many dif- 
ferent ways of learning. Some chil- 
dren make progress with individual as- 
signments which they have helped to 
plan. Others enjoy the stimulation of 
working in a group with their friends. 
Some need definite limits set for an as- 
signment. Others enjoy the challenge 
of independent research. As a child’s 
skill increases, he may discover new 
ways of learning. Each child can take 
the responsibility of helping to find the 
way in which he can learn best. 

Hilda, who associated her previous 
reading difficulties with the reading 
group experience, was very happy 
to have individual reading assignments. 
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She started to enjoy reading for her- 
self, and also gave pleasure to the 
group by reading stories to them. 


Reducing Tensions 


In general, handicapped children are 
subjected to greater frustrations and 
conflicts than others. Their physical 
condition deprives them of many of the 
usual socially acceptable ways of ex- 
pressing feelings and working off 
tensions. The small class enables the 
teacher to allow a much wider range 
of expression. 


The multigrade factor is a distinct 
advantage here. Many older children, 
who can benefit from finger painting, 
clay modeling, block building, free play, 
music, and so on, hesitate to engage in 
these activities because they are afraid 
of being labeled “babyish.” The 
presence of younger children who 
accept and enjoy the materials helps 
the older child to join in the fun, to 
“show the others how.” 


Bonnie, an eleven year old epileptic, 
rejected at home, showed immature 
and unacceptable social behavior. In 
our multigrade class she could dabble 
with finger paints, smear with clay, 
cuddle the pets as well as her dolls. 
She had many opportunities for ex- 
pressing her hostile feelings toward 
herself and others. Her former pat- 
tern of temper tantrums and her need 
to rebel decreased. 


Better Family Relationships 


The handicapped child has a more 
complex problem of adjustment with- 
in his family group. Not only parents’ 
attitudes, but sibling rivalries are in- 
tensified by the handicap. Feelings 
and attitudes developed toward broth- 
ers and sisters are frequently carried 
over into relationships with classmates 
and later toward society in general. 
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In a small class these feelings may 
be expressed and new patterns of be- 
havior worked out in interaction with 
older and younger children. 


Carol disliked her younger brother 
because he was always starting fights 
and getting her into trouble. Part of her 
resentment was due to the fact that 
he could do anything better than she 
could. In school, she participated in a 
variety of activities with older and 
younger boys and girls without com- 
petitive pressure and fear of failure or 
ridicule. With the experience of 
group acceptance, Carol became less 
hostile and freer to discover her own 
capabilities. Her parents reported at 
one of the regular monthly meetings 
that this improved behavior carried 
over into home life. 


Developing Social Skills 


It is not only in the educational 
field that the child has problems. His 
handicap often makes him feel differ- 
ent, isolated from and inferior to chil- 
dren in the neighborhood and his own 
brothers and sisters. This attitude can 
be changed by experience of success 
and acceptance. In the small multi- 
grade class there is time to develop 
hobbies and special abilities which lead 
to personal satisfaction and recogni- 
tion by peers. 

Robert, a muscular dystrophy pa- 
tient, was unable to share active inter- 
ests of ambulatory children. In the 
small class, the teacher had time to 
discover that he had above average 
ability in music and art. She had 
time to start piano lessons in school, 
time to discuss this outlet with his 
parents, and they arranged for Robert 
to take piano lessons. The other chil- 
dren enjoyed playing musical instru- 
ments with Robert at the piano, and 
he found himself an important part 
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of the group. His ability in arts and 
crafts enabled him to make charts 
and other visual aids very helpful to 
himself and his classmates. His serv- 
ices were even requested by other 
classes. 

Other children who were unable to 
engage in active physical exertion de- 
veloped such interests as raising tropi- 
cal fish and hamsters, studying speci- 
mens under the microscope, and per- 
forming chemistry experiments. These 
interests gave them personal satisfac- 
tion and created prestige at home and 
in their neighborhoods. 


Using the Special Class to Develop 
Good Interpersonal Relationships 


The handicapped child has an acute 
need for skill in interpersonal re- 
lationships. He may find his physical 
deviation a bar to acceptance by the 
group. Often, too, he has had less 
social experience than other children, 
having been denied the free play of 
early childhood and the group life of 
school children. 

In the special class the group itself 
may be used as a dynamic factor. The 
teacher can construct situations for 
group and individual interaction to 
provide needed experience. The 
teacher is intimately acquainted with 
each child’s needs and can use every- 
day happenings to develop group feel- 
ing, leadership, and cooperation. She 
can strengthen acceptable behavior and 
control undesirable patterns. 

The multiple grade organization 
facilitates this approach. Children can 
know each other well in the smaller 
group. No one is lost in the crowd or 
overlooked. The group is small enough 
for the teacher to guide currents of 
interaction. The wide age span helps 
the child to interact with both older 
and younger children. 
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Doris shunned other children. “She ~ 
stated clearly that she wanted no part! 
of group activity. She used many 
devices for getting the exclusive at- 
tention of her teacher. For example, 
she painted a cut on her finger and 
demanded sympathy and a bandage. 
The class waited in suspense and sup- 
pressed giggles to see if the teacher 
would be fooled. Recognizing that 
Doris, besides seeking attention and 
dramatizing hostile impulses, had also 
made herself the center of group inter- 
est, the teacher bandaged the cut to 
Doris’ delight. The children mentioned 
the good joke many times on the fol- 
lowing day and Doris had her first 
shared experience in group feeling. 
This apparently insignificant event was 
the opening wedge for other shared 
experiences. 


Using the Multigrade Class as a Basis 
for Integration Activities 

When the child has established him- 
self securely in the group it is time 
to think of integration with the non- 
handicapped. It is a process that re- 
quires more than haphazard contacts. 
There must be acceptance on both sides. 
We must make sure that the others do 
not see the handicapped child set apart 
as a different species. The handicapped 
child must not fear normal children as 
a crowd who teased or rejected him. 
With proper planning each child should 
see the other as an individual. 

A real mutual interest which brings 
the children together on some project 
where the emphasis is on the activity 
or experience, is to be preferred to a 
formal visit where the children are 
merely in physical proximity. 

The older child who is shy may not 
feel at ease with his own age group 
in a regular grade. Because there are 
many ages represented in the multi- 

(Continued on page 303) 
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NTEREST in the welfare of the 
handicapped is spreading rapidly 
throughout the world and manifesting 
itself in the development of programs 
in many communities and nations and 
on the international level. Concrete 
developments in international programs 
for the disabled have taken place prin- 
cipally during the past three years, 
although in many respects they repre- 
sent the culmination of activities which 
a number of organizations have carried 
out over a period of 30 years. When 
it is realized that today there is no 
nation with adequate services for all 
its handicapped children and adults 
and many nations where little or no 
organized effort exists to assist those 
with disabilities, the scope of the prob- 
lem is apparent. The accomplishments 
resulting from the relatively small ef- 
forts of the past indicate, however, that 
cooperative and wide-spread action can 
combine with the world-wide interest 
which exists to make possible a rapid 
growth of improved services. 

Each profession and skill devoted 
to serving the disabled is called upon 
to make its contribution, not only to 
the improvement of its own knowledge 
and techniques, but also to the general 
organization of efforts to increase the 
services which are available to the 
handicapped in every corner of the 
globe. Special education, as a profes- 
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sion performing a fundamental role 
in the rehabilitation of the disabled, 
has an important responsibility in the 
development of national and interna- 
tional programs. Beyond that, how- 
ever, the knowledge and skills which 
educators have developed for the dis- 
semination of information suggest that 
those who practice special education 
have a special contribution to make to 
the improvement of work for the handi- 
capped. 

Special education is a basic service 
for the handicapped child, and in many 
communities services for the handi- 
capped begin with special activities in 
the schools for pupils with disabilities. 
In a number of countries where services 
for’ the handicapped have not existed 
in the past, the first symptom of the 
current awakening interest is the ap- 
pearance of special education programs. 
It is obvious that the best results will 
be secured from these new efforts if 
maximum use is made of the experience 
which has been gained in areas where 
such activities are more fully de- 
veloped. 

Providing channels for the exchange 
of information is one of the most im- 
portant functions of international or- 
ganizations interested in the welfare 
of the handicapped. Governmental and 
voluntary agencies on the international 
level are making valuable contribu- 


@ Donatp V. Witson, Secretary General of the International Society for the Welfare 
of Cripples, has for a number of years been active in international work for the dis- 
abled, most recently having ‘served as chairman of the second conference of Non- 
Governmental Organizations Interested in the Rehabilitation of the Handicapped held 
at the United Nations in February. 
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tions through the circulation of publi- 


cations and films, the exchange of 
students and experts, and the holding 
of conferences to study accomplish- 
ments and plans. This work will in- 
crease in value as additional profes- 
sional groups participate more fully in 
cooperative international activity. 


United Nations Conference 


The most recent international meet- 
ing devoted to the welfare of the dis- 
abled was a conference of non-govern- 
mental organizations interested in the 
rehabilitation of the physically handi- 
capped held at the headquarters of the 
United Nations in New York on Feb. 
9 and 10, 1953. Representatives of 
26 international voluntary agencies 
participated in the conference. The 
World Confederation of Organizations 
of the Teaching Profession was repre- 
sented by William M. Cruickshank, 
president of the International Council 
for Exceptional Children, and Kather- 
ine D. Lynch, chairman of the inter- 
national relations committee of the 
ICEC. 

The agenda for the conference, which 
was designed to enable the participat- 
ing agencies to consider matters cur- 
rently being planned by the United 
Nations and specialized agencies, in 
their rehabilitation programs, included 
such subjects as employment of the 
handicapped, special programs for the 
blind and deaf, the production, fitting, 
and use of prostheses, training courses 
and fellowships, statistics, and the de- 
velopment of international bibliogra- 
phies and technical monographs. 

The training of teachers of the handi- 
capped was one of the items on the 
agenda which was discussed with par- 
ticular interest. A working paper sub- 
mitted jointly by the International 
Council for Exceptional Children, the 
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International Society for the Welfare 
of Cripples, and the International Union 
for Child Welfare provided a basis for 
the discussion of the importance of 
including special education in the re- 
habilitation program of the UN, the 
necessity of providing opportunities for 
teacher training where adequate edu- 
cational and medical facilities are avail- 
able, and the value of making informa- 
tion concerning successful methods of 
special education available internation- 
ally. A resolution embodying these 
recommendations was adopted by the 
conference and referred to the Tech- 
nical Working Group which plans the 
program of the UN and specialized 
agencies. 

Dr. Cruickshank emphasized the im- 
portance of establishing and maintain- 
ing high standards of teacher selection 
and preparation and advised the con- 
ference of a survey now being made to 
determine the advisability of establish- 
ing a world organization of teachers 
of handicapped children. He and 
Romaine Mackie of the US Office of 
Education reported on the study now 
being made to determine the special 
competencies required by teachers for 
the various categories of exceptional 
children. 

This was the second conference of 
this type called by the United Nations, 
the first having been held in Geneva, 
Switzerland, in October 1951 and at- 
tended by representatives of 23 inter- 
national voluntary organizations. The 
second conference adopted a resolution 
requesting its officers* to develop 
plans for future meetings. 


* Chairman, Donald V. Wilson, International 
Society for the Welfare of Cripples; vice- 
chairman, Eric Boulter, World Council for 
the Welfare of:the Blind; secretary, Gilbert 
Harrison, World Veterans Federation; rap- 
porteur, Mary Dingman, International Union 
for Child Welfare. 
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Governmental Programs 


These conferences of voluntary 
agencies have been called by the United 
Nations which, with the cooperation 
of the specialized agencies, has accept- 
ed broad responsibility for the de- 
velopment of international activity on 
behalf of the handicapped. The im- 
portance of close collaboration with 
the interested voluntary groups. has 
been recognized, and the conferences 
are one method of insuring coordina- 
tion of governmental and voluntary 
efforts. 

The present United Nations pro- 
gram for the rehabilitation of the 
physically handicapped was established 
in 1950 when the UN General As- 
sembly approved a proposal of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council that work 
in this field be undertaken. Certain 
of the specialized agencies associated 
with the UN have been interested for 
many years in those problems of dis- 
ability which are related to their par- 
ticular competenc2, and they have 
joined the United Nations in the de- 
velopment of the coordinated inter- 
national program. 

The United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO) is particularly concerned 
with the education of the handicapped 
and has included work in this field in 
its program. Through the UNESCO 
Gift Coupon program, materials and 
equipment to be used in the education 
of handicapped children have been pro- 
vided to needy institutions in several 
nations. The UNESCO Book and Film 
Coupon plans facilitate the internation- 
al exchange of teaching materials and 
the organization’s Education Clearing 
House will compile and distribute data 
concerning regional and international 
conferences devoted to exceptional chil- 
dren in 1953 and 1954. 
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The United Nations International 
Children’s Emergency Fund 
(UNICEF) has provided supplies and 
equipment to various nations to aid 
in the development of pilot services 
for handicapped children. The health 
of millions of children throughout the 
world has been improved through 
UNICEF’s mass campaigns against tu- 
berculosis, yaws, trachoma, and malaria 
and by the fund’s work in the develop- 
ment of maternal and child health 
centers in remote areas. Fellowships 
and scholarships provided by UNICEF 
have enabled a number of persons to 
secure training in services for handi- 
capped children. 

The World Health Organization 
(WHO) supplies much of the technical 
guidance in the planning and execution 
of UNICEF activities. In its other 
activities WHO has been especially ef- 
fective in the prevention of disabilities 
through campaigns against various in- 
fectious diseases. By means of train- 
ing fellowships, the assignment of ex- 
pert consultants, and the sponsoring 
of technical meetings, WHO has done 
much to advance the level of medical 
rehabilitation in several areas. 

An example of the interest of WHO 
in this field is the establishment in 1951 
of a Joint Expert Committee on the 
Physically Handicapped Child. Organ- 
ized with the participation of the United 
Nations, the International Labour 
Organization (ILO), and UNESCO, the 
committee held its first session in 
Geneva, Switzerland, in December 1951. 
Twelve experts were selected by the 
participating agencies from various 
professions including education, medi- 
cine, and social work. The committee’s 
report emphasizes that the central 
problem is to bring the necessary pro- 
fessional services and facilities to the 
handicapped child, without disturbing 
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the equilibrium of normal growth and 
development.’ The integration of serv- 
medical, educational, social, and 
is considered as a_ basic 





ices 





vocational 
prerequisite of adequate care, and the 
need to relate programs for handicap- 
ped children to services provided for 
the community as a whole is stressed. 
The committee discussed special edu- 
cation as a right as well as a necessity 
for the handicapped child and urged 
that adequate standards be maintained 
in the selection and training of teachers 
to work with children with impair- 
ments. 

The prevention of industrial and 
other vocational accidents has long 
been a concern of the International 
Labour Organization, and it has also 
done valuable work in the_ vo- 
cational guidance, training, and place- 
ment of disabled persons. Articles 
dealing with employment injury bene- 
fits, including medical care and re- 
habilitation services, were included in 
a convention concerning minimum 
standards of social security adopted by 
the International Labour Conference in 
1952. 


UN Coordinated Program 


The importance of coordinating the 
valuable activities of the various inter- 
national governmental agencies in this 
field was recognized by the Social 
Commission of the United Nations. In 
1949 this body accepted responsibility 
for leadership in developing world-wide 
rehabilitation services and in coordi- 
nating the activities of the specialized 
agencies for the disabled. 

The Secretariat of the United Na- 





‘Joint Expert Committee on the Physically 
Handicapped Child. First Report. World 
Health Organization, Technical Report Series 
No. 58. Available from Int'l. Documents 
Service, Columbia Univ. Press, 2960 Broad- 
way, New York 27, N.Y. 20c. 
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tions, at the request of the Social Com- 
mission, drafted plans for a compre- 
hensive international program after 
drawing upon the counsel of repre- 
sentatives of the specialized agencies 
at a meeting in February 1950. The 
Secretariat’s report was submitted to 
the Social Commission in April 1950, 
and the resulting program was agreed 
to by the commission and approved by 
a resolution adopted by the Economic 
and Social Council in July of that year. 


This resolution, which is the basis 
for the present UN program, establishes 
a broad, coordinated program for the 
social rehabilitation of the physically 
handicapped. The salient points of the 
resolution are: 

(1) Joint planning with the special- 
ized agencies and in consultation with 
the interested non-governmental or- 
ganizations to develop a well coordin- 
ated international program. for the re- 
habilitation of physically handicapped 
persons: 

(2) Providing fellowships, scholar- 
ships, and experts under the regularly 
established UN programs; 

(3) Expanding facilities for the dis- 
semination of information on rehabili- 
tation and the preparation of training 
materials; 

(4) Assisting in the exchange of 
knowledge and materials for the manu- 
facture of all types of prosthetic de- 
vices. 


The resolution also recommends to 
the member governments of the UN 
that they: (a) continue their efforts 
in the field of rehabilitation; (b) con- 
sider establishing or encouraging gov- 
ernmental or other organizations to 
take the lead in studying and solving 
the problems confronting physically 
handicapped persons; and (c) consider 
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appropriate measures, including legis- 
lation, for helping physically handicap- 
ped persons to solve the special prob- 
lems with which they are faced. 

To insure that the activities of the 
UN and the specialized agencies are 
coordinated as envisioned by the ECO- 
SOC resolution, two bodies have been 
established: a technical working group 
and an administrative unit in the UN 
Secretariat. 

In October 1950 a Technical Working 
Group on the Rehabilitation of the 
Physically Handicapped was organized. 
Composed of representatives chosen 
by the United Nations and the inter- 
ested Specialized Agencies, the group 
is charged with planning the measures 
which implement the coordinated pro- 
gram. The fourth meeting of this 
technical working group was held at 
the United Nations headquarters in 
New York in February 1953. 

A Rehabilitation Unit was established 
in the Division of Social Welfare of 
the UN Secretariat in May 1951 in ac- 
cordance with the resolution of ECO- 
SOC. This unit, of which Kurt Jansson 
of Finland is chief, serves as a coordi- 
nating body for international programs. 

The Social Commission in May 1952 
reviewed the action taken, noted the 
need for the development of well in- 
formed public opinion concerning 
physical disability, and urged the UN 
and specialized agencies to increase 
their efforts to disseminate information. 
The commission also reeommended that 
direct assistance be given to the gov- 
ernments of under-developed countries 
to help them assess their problems and 
work out realistic rehabilitation pro- 
grams. 

Two group training courses have 
been sponsored by the United Nations 
under the leadership of Harold Balme 
of England who served as consultant 
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on rehabilitation to the UN and WHO. 
The first such course on Treatment 
and Aftercare of Physically Handicap- 
ped Children was held in England in 
1951. The second course held in the 
fall of 1952 in Scandinavia considered 
Rehabilitation of the Adult Disabled. 


In December 1950, a United Nations 
Conference of Experts on Physically 
Handicapped Children for Countries in 
South East Asia was held in Jamshed- 
pur, India.” 


Voluntary Organizations 


The United Nations and specialized 
agencies have drawn heavily on the 
knowledge and experience of the sev- 
eral non-governmental organizations 
which have had a long-standing inter- 
est in the problems of disability. Al- 
though none of these is solely and 
specifically concerned with special edu- 
cation, a number of the voluntary 
agencies have devoted substantial at- 
tention to educational problems and 
include teachers of the handicapped 
in their memberships. 

The International Union for Child 
Welfare, because of its general interest 
in all problems of children, has given 
particular attention to the matter of 
education of handicapped children. A 
Conference of Experts on the Educa- 


*Modern Methods of Rehabilitation of the 
Adult Disabled. Report of a Group-Training 
Course Organized by the United Nations with 
the cooperation of the World Health Organi- 
zation and the International Labour Organi- 
zation, held in Sweden, Finland and Denmark 
8 September to 7 November 1952. Available 
from Int'l. Documents Service; Columbia 
Univ. Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, 
N.Y. $1.25. ; 


*United Nations Conference of Experts on 
Physically Handicapped Children for Coun- 
tries of South East Asia. Jamshedpur, India, 
19 to 21 December 1950. TAA Conference 
and Seminar Series No. 1. Available from 
Int’. Documents Service, Columbia Univ. 
Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N.Y. 
$ .60. 
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tional Problems of Orthopedically 
Handicapped Children was held in 
Geneva, Switzerland, in February 1950 
under the auspices of the IUCW in co- 
operation with UNESCO.* Representa- 
tives from 17 countries attended this 
meeting including Romaine Mackie of 
the United States. The conference em- 
phasized that handicapped children 
need integrated medical, educational, 
and other services to enable them to de- 
velop their abilities and be effective 
contributing members, not only of their 
communities and nations, but also of 
the world. 

An International Study Conference 
on Child Welfare was held in Bombay, 
India, in December 1952 under the spon- 
sorship of the International Union for 
Child Welfare and its then affiliated 
organization in India, the All India 
Save the Children Committee. A spe- 
cial session of the conference, held in 
cooperation with the International So- 
ciety for the Welfare of Cripples, con- 
sidered the subject, The Care and 
Education of the Handicapped Child. 
Henry H. Kessler of the United States 
served as chairman of this meeting, 
which considered the problems affect- 
ing mentally retarded, orthopedically 
handicapped, blind, deaf and other 
handicapped children. Particular at- 
tenticn was given to the problems of 
Southeast Asia and to the importance 
of prevention and early detection and 
treatment of the mentally and physical- 
ly handicapped child. 

The World Association of Girl Guides 
and Girl Scouts, as well as the Boy 
Scouts International Bureau, are in- 


‘The Education of Orthopaedically Handicap- 
ped Children. Report of the International 
Conference of Experts organized by the 
International Union for Child Welfare, with 
the help and under the auspices of UNESCO; 
21-25 February 1950, Geneva. (Mimeo- 
graphed, Limited Distribution). 
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terested in this field and are develop- 
ing programs to enable handicapped 
children to participate more fully in in- 
formal education activities. 

One of the subjects considered at 
the Fifth World Congress of the Inter- 
national Society for the Welfare of 
Cripples, held in Stockholm, Sweden, 
in September 1951, was the Education 
of the Crippled Child.” The ICEC dele- 
gation to this congress included: Sam- 
uel A. Kirk, Richard Dabney, Mrs. 
Margaret Hayes, Romaine Mackie and 
Alberta Chase. The society devotes 
substantial attention to the distribu- 
tion of publications and films dealing 
with special education and to the inter- 
national training of teachers of the 
handicapped. It is anticipated that 
further study will be given this subject 
at its Sixth World Congress in The 
Hague in September 1954. 

An International Conference of Edu- 
cators of Blind Youth was held in 
Bussum, Holland, in the summer of 
1952 under the chairmanship of Gabriel 
Farrell. The conference gave con- 
sideration to the education and social 
needs of the preschool blind child, the 
needs of the average blind child, and 
other related problems. Resolutions 
adopted by the conference set forth 
specific recommendations concerning 
various aspects of special education for 
the blind. It was decided that the 
conference be continued as a permanent 
organization under the name of The 
International Conference of Educators 
of Blind Youth, and an executive com- 
mittee consisting of representatives of 
eleven countries was then established. 

Many other international voluntary 





'The Disabled in the Modern World. Pro- 
ceedings of the Fifth World Congress oi 
the International Society for the Welfare of 
Cripples, Stockholm, September 9-14, 1951. 
Available from the ISWC, 127 E. 52 St., New 
York 22, N.Y. $3. 
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organizations include the welfare of 
the disabled among their interests. 
Conferences such as those held at the 
United Nations are attended by such 
groups as the International Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions, the Inter- 
national Organization of Employers, 
the World Veterans Federation, the 
International Conference of Catholic 
Charities, the Consultative Council of 
Jewish Organizations, the World Med- 
ical Association, the International Pol- 
iomyelitis Conference, the International 
Union Against Tuberculosis, the World 
Confederation of Organizations of the 
Teaching Profession, and the World 
Council for the Welfare of the Blind. 
Each with the emphasis suggested by 
its particular interests, these and other 
agencies contribute to the growing 
interest in improving the lot of the 


disabled. 
Future Action 


This brief review makes it clear 
that there are many international or- 
ganizations actively engaged in de- 
veloping services for the handicapped. 
The problems of acting effectively on 
the world level make it essential that 
efforts be organized and coordinated. 
The achievements to date are the result 
of the interest and activity of those 
professional groups which have formed 
organizations that make possible con- 
tinuing cooperation among colleagues 
in the various countries. Such profes- 
sional groups as doctors of physical 
medicine, physical therapists, and oc- 
cupational therapists have recently 
formed international federations to en- 
able them to make their maximum 
contribution. 

The need of further action on the 
world level by educators of exceptional 


children has been repeatedly recog- 
nized by the ICEC. As Dr. Cruick- 
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shank has said, “Although the ICEC 
has made valuable contributions to 
international efforts in the past, no real 
or concerted effort has been made by 
the workers in the field of special edu- 
cation to develop a truly international 
The sum total of the 


organization. 
international effort of the Council has 
been quite limited in comparison to 
the magnitude of the actual problem.” ‘ 

The members of the ICEC have a 
vital stake in the many international 
programs being developed for the 
benefit of handicapped children in all 
parts of the world, but it is obvious 
that the ICEC has not as yet discovered 
an effective way to participate in these 
programs. There has been positive 
action on the part of a few members, 
but the problems are great, and the 
increased and organized participation 
of a greater number is needed. 

The members of the ICEC are active 
in local, state, and national programs 
and now they are confronted with the 
problem of how to become more ef- 
fective internationally. The ICEC has 
been international in spirit since its 
founding some 30 years ago, and it is 
to be hoped that this spirit can be 
the basis for the development of world- 
wide activities. 

The direction future action will take 
must, of course, be determined by those 
in the field of special education. It may 
be decided that the present rather limit- 
ed international activity is the most that 
can be undertaken at the present time. 
In this event, it is to be hoped that 
those specially interested in the edu- 
cation of the handicapped will continue 
to take full advantage of the opportuni- 
ties which exist for them to partici- 
pate in world-wide programs such as 
°Cruickshank, William M. “The President’s 
Message. Exceptional Children—A World- 


Wide Responsibility.” Exceptional Children. 
January 1953. 19:4:129-30. 
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those carried out by the International 
Union for Child Welfare, the World 
Council for the Welfare of the Blind, 
and the International Society for the 
Welfare of Cripples. 

Many who are concerned with the 
development of international action for 
the welfare of the disabled view with 
real interest the indications that special 
educators may wish to develop their 
own international professional organi- 
zation and evolve their own methods 
for the most effective collaboration 
with their colleagues throughout the 
world. The form such an organiza- 
tion will take depends upon the inter- 
ests of the people in the field, but it 
has been suggested that a world fed- 


(Continued from page 295) 

grade class, he will not call attention 
to himself if he prefers to work with 
the first or second grade to begin with, 
and continue upward as he grows in 
confidence. Since the teacher knows 
each child’s stage of development, she 
can plan the method and occasion of 
interest to suit his needs. 

The other children in the school 
building used to stare at Robert in his 
He was shy and seldom 
spoke to them. Ordinary integration 
procedures did not help. When com- 
mittees visited the room, Bobby was 
still too shy to speak, and they would 
ask, “Does he know how to talk?” As 
a part of social studies, the class wrote 
and produced a play called It’s a Free 
Country. Bobby had a part built in 
for him. The children made a red 
cardboard convertible car which they 


wheelchair. 
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eration of national organizations is re- 
quired. Each professional group must 
decide for itself just how it can be most 
effective in world activity. 

All professional people are now 
recognizing more clearly than ever be- 
fore that their professional responsi- 
bilities are not met by programs that 
are limited to a single community or 
nation. The professional competence 
of the members of the ICEC is now 
needed in many parts of the world 
where services for handicapped chil- 
dren are being developed. 

The mutual responsibility of edu- 
cators throughout the world for ex- 
ceptional children has been recognized. 
Action is now needed. 


hooked onto his wheelchair; Bobby 
became the speeding driver who talked 
back to the traffic officer. The audiences 
in the other rooms were delighted with 
his part—from the moment when the 
wheelchair whizzed across the stage 
to the traffic ticket. 

After seeing and hearing Bobby in 
this role, the children didn’t doubt that 
he was a “regular” boy. 

Repeated experiences like the ones 
cited here have pointed up the positive 
advantages which exist in the special 
multigrade class. With rigid grade 
barriers eliminated, the child learns 
at his own level, free from the demands 
of competition and conformity. He can 
give as well as receive help. Social 
skills improve. A flexible, individual- 
ized program facilitates a realistic level 
of aspiration, increases initiative and 
self-respect. 
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Where Should Blind Youth Be Educated ? 
A SURVEY 


OR nearly 70 years after the first 
school for the blind was estab- 
lished in the United States, educational 
provisions for blind children took 
the form of residential schools. Shortly 
before 1900 the California School for 
the Blind pioneered a policy of per- 
mitting a few of its very talented 
pupils (Newell Perry and others) to 
attend public high school where they 
could work and compete with their 
seeing peers. In 1923 the program 
was enlarged and the school employed 
a director of advanced studies. Dur- 
ing the last half century, other resi- 
dential schools have changed their 
policies to include the education of 
some or all of their blind youth in 
public high schools. Today 15 to 20 
per cent of potential residential high 
school youth are being sent into public 
school systems for part or all of their 
education. They join another 12 per 
cent of blind high school pupils who 
have received all of their education in 
public school systems. It was to sur- 
vey the trend in the direction of public 
high school education for blind stu- 
dents, from the point of view of the 
residential schools of the various states, 
that this study was made. 

In most states it is the administrator 
of the residential school who deter- 
mines where the blind youth will be 
educated. Sometimes local school sys- 
tems refuse to take blind pupils for 
some or all subjects. Then the resi- 
dential school’s choice is much more 
limited. Other limiting factors some- 
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times exist but, generally speaking, 
superintendents have a free hand in 
determining policy. In fact, most of 
them do not consult teachers of the 
residential school or the blind of the 
state before setting a policy on high 
school education. 

Another purpose of this study is to 
find what actually determines the ad- 
ministrator’s policies. Current prac- 
tice on a national scale is described 
here for the first time. With this as a 
starting point, research personnel may 
seek additional information. There is 
no attempt here to enter into debate 
as to where blind youth should be 
educated, but rather to present a pic- 
ture of the education of the blind in 
high school as it stands today. 


How the Study Was Conducted 


Most of the material for this study 
was obtained from questionnaires re- 
turned by all but two of the resi- 
dential schools for the blind. The in- 
formation from many of the states was 
further verified from additional in- 
formation received, in some cases, 
from sources other than the admin- 
istrator, and from the writer’s own first 
hand knowledge of many residential 
schools. In validating information pre- 
sented in the study, every attempt has 
been made to determine actual rather 
than theoretical reasons and policies. 

The material was divided into three 
groups whose policy was respectively 
(a) to have boys and girls remain at 
residential school, (b) to send some 


@ Cxar.eEs BUELL is an instructor at the California School for the Blind, Berkeley, Calif. 


He has made many contributions to the field of recreation for the blind. 
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pupils to public high school, and (c) to 
send all pupils above a certain grade 
to public high school. Additional fac- 
tors complicate the picture. Many resi- 
dential schools sending pupils to pub- 
lic high school do so only for a limited 


number of subjects. Where blind 
pupils attend public high school, they 
usually live at the residential school, 
but there are important exceptions to 
this rule. One administrator believes 
in a year of transition, while others 
send high school pupils home to attend 
local schools. Since space is limited, 
only the most widespread and pertinent 
policies and reasons for them are dis- 
cussed here. 


Where Are Blind High School Youth 
Being Educated? 


In this study the term high school 
will be used to include only grades 





q 


10, 11, and 12. From the chart,on “ 
residential school policies it can bé 
seen that half of the schools retain their 
pupils through high school. Of the 
remaining schools, about two-thirds 
send some pupils to public high school, 
while one-third send out all pupils be- 
yond a certain grade. Many blind 
pupils attend public high school for 
a limited number of subjects, principal- 
ly academic in nature. Ten resi- 
dential schools send all or part of their 
older girls and boys home to attend 
local schools. Except for the states of 
Oregon and Washington, this plan is 
followed on a very limited basis. Lack 
of supervision has discouraged it. 

An examination of the policy chart 
may be misleading because more blind 
pupils appear to be attending public 
high school than actually do so. The 
schools listed as sending out individual 


RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL POLICIES ON EDUCATION BEYOND THE NINTH GRADE 





Educated at Residential Individual Pupils Attend 


All Pupils Beyond Grade 
Stated Attend Public 


Schools Public High Schools High Schools 
Arkansas—N * Alabama—W * Alabama—N (9) 
Colorado * Arizona California (9) 
Florida—W +t Arkansas—W Connecticut (11) 
Florida—N Tdaho Kentucky (11) 
Georgia—W * Tllinois * Maryland—W (10) 
Georgia—N Iowa * Maryland—N (10) 
Indiana + Louisiana—W + Oregon (9) 
Kansas + Massachusetts + Washington 
Kentucky—N * Michigan 
Louisiana—N * Mississippi—W 
Minnesota * Mississippi—N 
Montana * Missouri 
N.Y. a0 BS + New Mexico 
N. Carolina—W N. Y. State 
N. Carolina—N * Oklahoma 
N. Dakota t Overbrook 
Ohio t S. Carolina—W 
Pittsburgh t S. Carolina—N 
S. Dakota Utah 
Tennessee—W + Wisconsin 
Tennessee—N 
Texas—W KEY 
Texas—N N School for Negro Blind 
Virginia—W W School for White Blind : 

Virginia—N Attend public high school for limited number of subjects 


W. Virginia—W 
W. Virginia—N 


+ Pupils live at home and attend public high school 
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pupils usually select only a few of 
their most talented boys and girls. An- 
other factor which reduces the number 
of public high school blind pupils is 
that they are usually retained in the 
residential environment until the junior 
year. Several follow the practice of 
sending out only seniors. If only 
seniors are considered, those attending 
public high school might number as 
high as three-tenths. Actually, the 
figure is nearer one-fifth for all resi- 
dential high school blind pupils. 

Administrators retaining pupils in 
the residential environment for high 
school education were asked if they 
plenned a change in policy in the next 
five years. Only a limited number in- 
dicated a possible change. No marked 
change in the national picture may be 
expected for many years. 

Pupils are usually encouraged to 
participate in extracurricular activities 
in both the residential and public high 
schools. However, this is impossible 
in interscholastic athletics where a boy 
may compete for only one school. Most 
administrators encourage their boys to 
compete for the residential school until 
the senior year when they are per- 
mitted to work for letters at public 
high school. In this way the resi- 
dential school can field teams and the 
boy has a year of public high school 
competition. Only three residential 
schools have discontinued their ath- 


letic teams in favor of the few who 
attend public high school. 


The Case for the Residential School 


The chart below indicates. the 
reasoning of the administrators in the 
residential schools which make no pro- 
vision for attendance at public high 
school. All of these schools believe 
they are better equipped for this type 
of work than the public school. Resi- 
dential schools believe a very important 
point in their favor is the attention 
they can offer individual pupils. Sever- 
al schools mentioned this point di- 
rectly, while others implied it by re- 
ferring to the overcrowded conditions 
in the public schools. 

All of the administrators contributing 
to this chart agree that achievements 
are higher in the residential environ- 
ment. For most of the blind this ap- 
pears to be true for music education, 
physical education, and handicrafts. 
However, these administrators are con- 
vinced the principle also applies to 
academic achievement. 

Perhaps the most interesting point 
presented on the chart is the fact that 
a large number of superintendents be- 
lieve that most of the blind do not 
become better socialized in the public 
high school. These residential schools 
are convinced that their program of 
bringing seeing and blind children to- 
gether for many activities results in 


ADMINISTRATOR’S REASONS FOR EDUCATING BLIND PUPILS IN RESIDENTIAL 
HIGH SCHOOL 





No. of 
Schools 


Reasons 


27 Weare better equipped for this type of work 

27 Achievements are higher in residential school 

24 We teach better handicrafts, music, and physical education 

20 We have ample facilities while public schools are crowded 

19 Most of the blind do not become any better integrated in the public high school 
18 We have teachers more experienced in the education of the blind 

12 In our small eclasses we can better fit education to the individual 

5 Public high schools of our city will not accept the blind for some or all courses 
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the integration of the visually handi- 


capped into society. If the residential 
school has a serious weakness, it would 
seem to be segregation from the com- 
munity. Whether that separation in 
school is harmful has not been de- 
termined by any large scale scientific 
study. Whether or not it is the best 
approach to the education of most of 
the blind, more of the administrators 
advocate the residential policy than 
any other. Many writers’ have de- 
scribed its advantages. 


The Individual Approach 


Twenty superintendents of _ resi- 
dentia! schools believe that fitting edu- 
cation to the child should include at- 
tendance at public high school for some 
Three-fourths of these schools 
state that the important 


factors indicating success in public high 


pupils. 
specifically 


superior intelligence and 
Although some ad- 
“additional 


school are 
good personality. 
ministrators did not list 
social opportunities in public school,” 
it is implied in such statements as “op- 
portunity to work and compete with 
seeing pupils” and “public high school 
offers the blind going to college better 





French, R. S. “The Case for the Residential 
School,” Proceedings of Am. Assn of In- 
structors of the Blind. 1930. p. 456-458. 
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adjustment.” Reasons advanced by 
fewer schools are also shown below. 


This group of administrators definite- 
ly believes the residential school en- 
vironment is better than the public 
high school for most of the blind. In 
actual practice, they give one out of 
approximately five pupils the oppor- 
tunity to attend public high school. 
Also about three-fourths of these sup- 
erintendents follow the policy of re- 
quiring most of their pupils attending 
public high school to take vocational 
subjects and physical education at the 
residential school. They believe that 
most of the blind do not receive suf- 
ficient value from public high school 


classes in shop, home economics, music, 


and physical education 


SOME PUPILS TO PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOL 


ay >? Dae Cc * . 
Schools Reasons 


20 Education should be fitted to th 
15 Blind children with superior 





from public high school environment 


) Blind children should have oppor 
9 Public school offers more 

7 Public school offers blind college 
6 The public should become acqu: 
4 Attendance at public schoo 
3 More 





opportur 
preps 
inted wit 






subjects are offered in public 








‘ages trat 


: school 


Reservations 
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Public high schools will accept ou 
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When it appears the public school 
will be the most beneficial for the indi- 
vidual, these administrators make the 
necessary arrangements. A_ recent 
article by Palmer ’* indicated that each 
blind student attending public high 
school should meet certain standards, 
mentally, socially, emotionally, and 
vocationally. 


The Case for Sending All Blind 
Pupils Out to High School 


With one important exception, the 
reasoning of this group is similar to 
the thinking of those who advocate 
the individual approach. They be- 
lieve it is best for every blind high 
school pupil to spend some time in the 
public school system. All of the eight 
residential schools following this plan 
agree upon two points: (a) All blind 
pupils need the opportunity to work 
and compete with seeing boys and girls. 
(b) The public high school offers more 
opportunities for socialization than the 
residential environment. There is some 
difference in the other reasons ad- 
vanced depending upon where the boy 
or girl resides. When attending public 
school, most pupils live at the resi- 
dential school, but others live at home. 


*Palmer, E. L. “Some Problems Confront- 
ing Blind Students Enrolled in Public High 
School.” New Outlook for the Blind, June 
1952. p. 160-165. 





Only two states with residential 
schools completely follow the Oregon 
plan.’ In California the plan is some- 
what modified while other schools in 
this group are more conservative. Only 
14 per cent of the residential schools 
for the blind send all pupils to public 
high school for some or all of their 
education. 


Some Suggestions for Future Research 


Two vital points of conflict are shown 
in this study. The advocates of both 
the residential and public high school 
education of the blind claim their 
system leads to superior academic 
achievement. Over two-fifths of the 
administrators in residential schools 
tor the blind are not convinced that 
their pupils would become any better 
socialized or integrated in the public 
school system. Certainly these two 
points should be investigated on a large 
scale using the most valid and reliable 
tests. 

The great majority of superintend- 
ents say that achievement in certain 
areas of instruction is superior for 
most of the blind in the residential 
Administrators who advocate’ 
(Continued on page 327) 


school. 


*“Lowenfeld, Berthold. “The Oregon Plan.” 
Outlook for the Blind, March 1946. p. 67-75. 
‘Lowenfeld, Berthold. “The Child Who is 
Blind.” Exceptional Children, Dec. 1952. p. 101. 


THE CASE FOR SENDING ALL PUPILS TO PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOL FOR SOME OR 
ALL OF THEIR EDUCATION 


No. of 
Schools 


bt & Oe OC 


Reasons 


Public schools offer more opportunities for socialization 

Blind pupils need opportunity to work and compete with seeing peers 
It is better to prepare for college in public high school 

Public high schools offer wider educational opportunities 

Teaching and performance level is higher in public high schools 
Useful vocational contacts can be made in home community 


Reservations 


wu 
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Handicrafts, music, and physical education usually taken at residential school 
Handicrafts and other special courses completed before entering public high school 
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What 72 Special about Special Education? 


ite CRIPPLED CHILD 


ROMAINE P. MACKIE 





This is the sixth of a series of articles 
compiled by Darrel H. Mase, University of 
Florida, which deal with the special aspects 
of educating various types of exceptional 
children. 


HILDREN commonly classified as 
crippled have a variety of con- 
ditions, resulting from an array of 
causes and manifesting themselves in 
literally hundreds of different condi- 
tions of body and limb. Some chil- 
dren have poliomyelitis; many have 
cerebral palsy; others have congenital 
anomalies; a number are crippled by 
accident and disease; and still others 
are affected by some less frequently 
found conditions in the long list of 
other orthopedic disabilities. 

The mention of a crippled child does 
not bring to mind a common image as 
does mention of a blind or deaf child. 
One child may walk normally but be 
crippled in arms; another may be on 
crutches due to handicapped legs; still 
another may have a disability both 
in legs and in arms and may be con- 
fined to a wheel chair. In a large 
proportion of cases these conditions 
are not permanent. It is even possible 
that the child who is most handicapped 
at a given time may, with good prog- 
nosis and treatment, completely over- 
come his handicap. Factors such as 
these warn against generalizing about 


crippled children. On the contrary 





one should be impressed with the need 
for a flexible and individualized school 
program in which each child can take 
advantage of schooling suited to his 
particular potentialities and_limita- 
tions. This emphasis on flexibility 
and individualizing is the aspect which 
is most special about the education of 
crippled children. 

What is special about the educa- 
tion of crippled children will depénd 
on the individual child to be educated. 
Some will need no special education— 
they will be able to make their own 
way quite satisfactorily through the 
regular grades; others, however, will 
need an educational program different 
from or in addition to that provided 
for the so-called normal child in order 
to take advantage of their right to 
opportunity for education. Many will 
require prolonged help stretching out 
perhaps through all the years of their 
schooling; some will need a _ brief 
period of special attention; for still 
others the period of service will lie 
somewhere between these two ex+ 
tremes. 

It is not known what proportion of 
crippled children can be successfully 
provided for in regular school pro- 
grams. Some authorities have esti- 
mated that one in every three will need 
some special adjustments in the school 
program. For a majority of these 


® Romaine P. Mackie is specialist in, schools for the physically handicapped for the 
Office of Education, Federal Security Agency. 
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crippled children, these adjustments 
will be in the nature of additional 
facilities in a regular school. It may 
be necessary to provide special equip- 
transportation to and from 
school, curriculum adjustments, or 
specialized guidance both for the child 
and his parents. For a smaller group 
of crippled children, it may be neces- 
sary to provide special schools or class- 
es. For still others who are in hos- 
homes, sani- 


ment, 


pitals, in convalescent 
toriums, or who are confined to their 
homes, it will be necessary to take 
school experiences to the individual 


child. 


The school system should be organ- 
ized so that the children can move 
freely from one type of class to an- 
upon the physical 
It is possible 


other depending 
limitation of each child. 
for a single crippled child during the 
normal 12 years of schooling to be 
enrolled in a home instruction pro- 
gram, a hospital class, a convalescent 
home class, a special school for crip- 
pled children, a class for crippled 
children in a regular school, and in the 
regular classroom. If the child is 
cerebral palsied, he might also spend 
a period of time in a residential school 


for diagnosis and intensive training. 


Special Features in Schools 


School buildings are a factor in mak- 


ing education available to crippled 


children. For them the school struc- 
ture should be so planned as to en- 
courage free movement and at the 
same time give them maximum safety 
and comfort. The child may become 
less special if the building accomo- 
dates his movement—on his feet, on 
crutches, or in a wheel chair. He 
should be able to go through doorways 
without the hazard of doorsills. Pas- 


sage should be wide enough to permit 
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him to move about freely. Washroom 
facilities should be so adjusted that 
he can care for himself as much as 
possible. Most of the larger special 
schools designed for crippled children 
are so equipped. If school buildings 
in general were properly constructed, 
larger numbers (not all) crippled chil- 
dren could be in regular schools. If 
ramps, elevators, special adjustments in 
washrooms and lavatories were present 
in selected, centrally located schools, 
more children could attend. 
Individual 
such as cut-out-tables, special chairs, 


and special equipment 
special typewriters and no-roll crayons 
play a large part in a good school pro- 
gram. Here again the matter is in- 


dividual; some children, even those 
under corrective care, may really have 
no need for specialized equipment. 
For others the equipment is a neces- 
sary aid. For most children equip- 
ment of different kinds is required at 
different times. An exhaustive dis- 
cussion on equipment is not possible 
The one thing to remember is 
by itself 
It should 


be selected and used on an individual 


here: 
that equipment is an aid; 
it seldom solves the problem. 


basis. Experienced teachers indicate 
that it is best for the school program 
to begin with a small amount of special 
i As the needs of the chil- 
apparé¢ special desks, 

, : : 1 a £ ~ 
ructional aids and other 


an eye on 


physician and _ the 


private 
7 


igencies concerned. In special school 


programs for the crippled, the health 
and education authorities find it ad- 
cooperative 


vantageous to develop 


plans. If a child is able to be in a day 
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school, then his medical supervision 
and service may be best carried on 
within the school building but under 
the direction of the medical authori- 
ties. If, on the other hand, the child 
is in a hospital or the convalescent 
home, the public schools can cooperate 
with health agencies and hospitals by 
providing special teachers and services. 


It is obvious that, even in day schools, 
the medical and health care for the 
individual crippled child, is a very 
special part of the program. Most 
children are under intensified medical 
supervision. Many children need 
daily physical or occupational therapy; 
some need frequent rest periods; some 
others need extra food allowances. 


The problem of getting physical cor- 
rection or improvement may be, and 
probably is, the greatest problem in 
the child’s general development. Such 
special services as physical and occu- 
pational therapy should be thought 


of as part of the child’s total program. 
They may be, and probably are, the 
services most needed for the child. 
Indeed, this need for physical im- 
provement must take the spotlight in 
planning for the child’s total growth. 
The school day should be so adjusted 
that the child will, have full benefit 
from these specialized services, and 
is not put under strain of any kind 
because of the irregular schedule 
necessitated by treatments and other 
adjustments. Medical supervision, 
housing, and equipment are only some 
of the special features. It is obvious 
that rest and nutrition also play a part. 
In this short article it seems best now 
to turn attention to some of the ad- 
justments needed in the instructional 
program. 


Adjustments in Instruction 


The curriculum of the crippled child, 
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*Write for brochure 
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like the curriculum of the so-called 
normal child, should provide for the 
best possible social, emotional, and 
physical development of each child. 
Many crippled children will develop 
well in a curriculum similar to that 
of their physically normal brothers and 
sisters. Some, however, because of 
their physical conditions, have been 
deprived of common childhood ex- 
periences by environmental factors 
related to their conditions. Because of 
crippling conditions, some children 
have long illness; some spend long 
periods in hospitals and convalescent 
homes and miss experiences common 
to family life. Many crippled children 
have not had the opportunity to attend 
school at the normal age. Some chil- 
dren are in wheel chairs or bedridden. 
In all cases experience may be limited 
or unusual. 

There is evidence to suggest that 
many of these children are lacking in 
the common, everyday experiences of 
active, normal boys and girls. This is 
particularly true with those who have 
spent long periods of time in institu- 
tions or hospitals. A volunteer who 
worked with young hospitalized chil- 
dren reported that some of the small 
boys and girls attached no meaning 
to such common words as store, house, 
woods. Furthermore, they were not 
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stimulated by pictures which were of 
interest to most normal children. It 
was evident that they were lacking in 
experiences which would give meaning 
to some of the common words. Other 
crippled children who had lived most 
of their lives at home, but who have 
been confined to wheelchairs or have 
been otherwise restricted, are often 
limited in neighborhood and com- 
munity experiences. 

Through demonstrations in the 
school; through field trips and games; 
through visits to parks, museums, 
stores, and neighborhood points of 
interest; through the use of audio-visual 
equipment and other devices, much can 
be done to broaden the background of 
these children. Some of this can be 
accomplished by bringing everyday ex- 
periences into the classroom, and 
some through carefully planned trips 
away from school. 

The curriculum must be so flexible 
and so individualized that the child 
(and his parents) will be aided in 
every possible way. This part of the 
school program is just as special as 
is the provision of special desks, trans- 


portation, and speech _ correction. 


Teachers and Parents 


In order to provide the type of edu- 
cational environment which is best for 
the crippled child, it is important that 
his teacher possess special professional 
and personal qualifications in addition 
to those which any good classroom 
teacher should have. She needs in- 
formation about common orthopedic 
conditions and a layman’s understand- 
ing of the general prognosis and treat- 
ment of these. With such a_ back- 
ground she will be in a position to 
understand the limitations imposed on 
her pupils by their handicaps and to 
plan their programs accordingly 
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It is of the utmost importance that 
the teacher be familiar with the serv- 
ices for crippled children provided by 
local and national community agencies, 
both public and private. Knowing of 
these services is not enough; she must 
be able to use them efficiently. 

In a short article such as this, it is 
impossible to analyze personal char- 
acteristics needed by teachers of the 
crippled. These, however, are of 
major importance. It is safe to assume 
that a high degree of flexibility, re- 
sourcefulness, and encouraging spirit 
is necessary. 

In addition to the problem of over- 
coming a physical handicap, many 
children are also the victims of nega- 
tive emotional attitudes from parents 
and relatives. Parents of these children 
often suffer from ignorance and feelings 
of guilt. As a result the children may 
be rejected and accordingly treated 
in an abnormal way. Some parents 
express their attitudes by extreme 
overprotection; others go so far as to 
totally reject a child. In between 
these two extremes may be found a 
wide range of attitudes. When negative 
parent-child relationships exist, the 
child suffers from a dual handicap. 
Fortunate indeed is that child whose 
parents maintain positive attitudes 
towerd him and toward his limitations. 
Such parents appeal to physicians, 
nurses, teachers, and other professional 
workers for the best advice on helping 
the child make a constructive and real- 
istic plan for himself. 

A good school program takes the 
foregoing factors into consideration. 
When all of these factors are added 
together, they should tend to create 
a school environment which will allow 
the crippled child to develop in such 
a way that he will forget that he is 
special. 
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A COMMUNITY APPROACH 


to a school program for exceptional children 


- rural areas and small communities 

the program of education for the 
mentally handicapped presents unique 
problems of organization and admin- 
istration. Cooperative arrangements 
with neighboring districts and mutual 
understanding of objectives are neces- 
sities in developing such a program. 
There is a practical example of one 
such development in Jacksonville, IIL, 
where a small community provides an 
educational program from _ primary 
through secondary schools for its 
own mentally handicapped children as 
well as for some from neighboring dis- 
tricts. State law provides a basis for 
establishing the program. 


Legislative Provisions 


Illinois legislation provides for the 
establishment and maintenance of 
classes for the educable mentally 
handicapped on a_ permissive basis. 
Reimbursement is allowed up to $259 
per pupil in excess of ordinary per 
pupil cost. The school board es‘ab- 
lishes classes, after giving notice to 
the superintendent of public instruc- 
Eligibility of pupils for the 
classes is determined by qualified 
psychological examiners as approved by 
the superintendent of public instruction 
if a program exists that is adjusted to 
the pupil’s needs. Class size, except by 
special permission, is not to exceed 15 
The state provides for a rea- 
transvortation of 


tion. 


pupils. 
sonable claim for 
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children within the district, and for 
the reimbursement of the child’s dis- 
trict of residence, if it did not conduct 
a class, for transportation to the class.’ 


Locale and Program 


Jacksonville is a city of about 24,000 
with a public school population of 
about 2200. It is something of an 
institutional center, containing two 
liberal arts colleges, a state hospital, 
the Illinois School for the Deaf, and 
the Illinois School for the Blind. In 
sociological terminology it can be called 
rural-urban. Located in the corn belt, 
surrounded by good farming ground, 
Jacksonville, with the exception of 
Springfield to the east, is the largest 
town within a radius of 60 miles. In 
addition to the light and heavy indus- 
tries common to towns of comparable 
Jacksonville supports a larze 
an enameling and 
vegetable oil 


size, 
clothing factory, 
stamping company, a 
processing plant, and the only Ferris 
wheel manufacturing company in the 
United States. Consolidated e!emen- 
tary districts adjoin the Jacksonville 
district on all sides. For many years 
the high school pupils from the sur- 
rounding districts with no high schools 
have come to Jacksonville. 

The local board of education prac- 
tices a philosophy of providing equal 





‘Complete standards are published in a bul- 
letin issued by Illinois Department ef Public 
Instruction. 


@ Ivan K. Garrison is coordinator of special education for Jacksonville public schoo's. 
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educational opportunity for all chil- 
dren. As a result, Jacksonville has 
been a pioneer in special education 
down state. In 1948, the first state- 
recognized senior high school program 
for the mentally handicapped in Illinois 
was established there. In addition to 
the high school class, a class was lo- 
cated in the junior high school, and 
two ungraded rooms were housed in 
separate elementary buildings. In the 
following year, the various special 
classes were integrated into a special 
education department. Classes for the 
mentally handicapped were re-evaluat- 
ed by qualified psychological examin- 
ers, and re-established according to 
chronological age groupings and social 
maturity so that four age groupings 
were provided. 


Outline of Program 


For the past three years, teachers 
of the mentally handicapped have been 
working together to build an integrated 
developmental program. Children are 
divided into the following groups: 
primary—chronological age 6-9 (10); 
intermediate—chronological age 10-12 
(13); junior high—chronological age 
12-14 (15); high school—chronological 
age 15 to graduation, permanent work 
placement, or the age 22. The curricu- 
lum is based on the experience areas, 
physical and mental health, homebuild- 
ing, societal relations, and occupational 
education. Classes are housed in 
regular elementary, junior high, and 
high school buildings. 


The ideal is to formulate a program 
which provides for the sequential 
building of the concepts, skills, and at- 
titudes that are essential for social 
adequacy and economic competence. 
The program is truly developmental 
only for those children who never have 
known the frustration of competing in 
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the “normal” school program. Only 
when steps are taken to find and place 
these children at the primary level 
can the total program be evaluated. 
During the last two years there has 
been a gradual increase in referrals 
from the kindergartens and first two 
grades. (In September 1952, it was 
necessary to divide the primary level 
into two sub-groups: Primary I, chron- 
ological age 6-8 and Primary II, chron- 
ological age 8-10 (11). 

The curriculum is closely parallel 
to that described by Kirk and Johnson, 
Educating the Retarded Child and in 
the Illinois state bulletin, Educating 
the Mentally Handicapped in the Sec- 
ondary School. Throughout the entire 
program, a block of time is set aside 
for the tool subjects, with the greatest 
emphasis at intermediate and junior 
high school levels. 

The senior high school program pro- 
vides for school credit for school-super- 
vised part time work. General em- 
phasis is on occupational education. 
By studying the successes and failures 
of high school students in social situa- 
tions and in the school work-experience 
program, the planners can decide which 
skills and concepts must be introduced 
and developed on the lower levels. 


Sharing the Program 


In 1948 the Morgan County super- 
intendent of schools called a meeting 
of districts surrounding Jacksonville 
for a discussion of the possibility of 
sharing special services. Jacksonville’s 
superintendent of schools and coordi- 
nator of special education presented an 
interpretation of the legislation per- 
mitting such sharing. The administra- 
tive procedures, financial obligation of 
the district of residence, and the meas- 
ures requiring official school board ac- 
tion were discussed in detail. A brief 
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outline was given of the services avail- 
able to the districts. 

Any community is first responsible 
for the education of its own children. 
Jacksonville gives priority for place- 
ment to residents of the district. Chil- 
dren from neighboring districts may 
be placed in the special classes when 
Six neighboring dis- 
tricts are sending children to 
Jacksonville for special education. 


vacancies occur. 
now 


How It Works 


A nonresident child is not examined 
as a candidate for the special class- 
es in Jacksonville until the district 
of residence has met several require- 
ments: 

(1) The 
assure the Jacksonville district that 
it will cooperate in providing the serv- 


district of residence must 


ices recommended. 

(2) A referral form must be sub- 
mitted prior to the examination. This 
referral must contain sufficient signifi- 
cant data to warrant the examination. 

(3) If the child is eligible, the dis- 
trict of residence, as a result of of- 
ficial board action, is required to: (a) 
notify the Jacksonville district in 
writing that it will, at the close of the 
school year, reimburse the Jacksonville 
district with a sum equal to the resi- 
dent district’s per capita cost. In the 
event that the $250 excess cost al- 
lowed by the state, plus the per capita 
cost, does not completely reimburse 
Jacksonville for the education of this 
child, the district of residence will pay 
the additional cost; and (b) assure the 
Jacksonville district that the district 
of residence will assume the responsi- 
bility for the child’s transportation to 
and from school. 

Nonresident children are examined 
only with their parents’ consent. A 
school official of the district of resi- 
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dence, or at that district’s request, the 
Jacksonville director of special edu- 
cation, confers with the parents. Most 
parents are quick to agree to an ex- 
amination when it is explained that the 
school needs one to more fully under- 
stand the child’s difficulties. 
Parent Program 

If the child is eligible for a special 
class, another conference is held with 
the parents. The director and the 
examining psychologist interpret the 
psychological examination and discuss 
special class placement. Aims and ob- 
jectives of the program and the cur- 
riculum are explained in terms the 
parents can understand. They are in- 
vited to attend the monthly meeting of 
the special parents organization. (It 
does no harm to mention the names 
of other members with prestige value.) 
The present parent 
actually a study group and the parents 
both gain from being with those who 


organization is 


have similar problems and learn to 
study and observe their own childr 
in the light of child development. At 
explain, very in- 


meetings teachers 


formally, methods which they have 


found workable in the classroom 
Parents are asked to try some of these 
ideas and report on their success or 


failure at the next meeting. 
Staff Conference 


When a child is declared « 
a class, the teacher and princip 
superintendent in the district of resi- 
dence, and any other school 
sentatives who have been in c n- 
tact with the youngster are called in 
for a conference. The examining psy- 
chologist, director of special educat 
principal, and special class teac! 
present. If it is noted that the 


has other difficulties in speech 





health, or has emotional maladjustmen 





the speech correctionist, nurse, or visit- 
ing counselor may be called into the 
Social agencies such as 
may be_ represented. 


conference. 
child welfare 


The purpose of this conference is to 
give those who will now have the re- 
sponsibility of the child the benefit of 
a complete review of the case. The 
psychologist interprets his findings and 
gives his diagnosis and recommenda- 


tions. The remarks of the school per- 
sonnel of the child’s home district and 
the free and democratic discussion of all 
participants contribute to the under- 
standing of the child and to coopera- 
tive planning for his new school ex- 
perience. 

After the child is placed in a class 
for the educable mentally handicapped, 
the special teacher receives a written 
report of the psychological examination. 
This report becomes part of the cumu- 
lative record and is filed in the special 
classroom where it is easily referred to. 

The Jacksonville program is not 
county-wide. Of the six districts that 
sent children to its special classes, two 
are outside the county. At a conserva- 
tive estimate, the county with a school 
population of about 5200, has about 
150 educable mentally handicapped 
children. Jacksonville has not pushed 
its program with the idea of serving 
all the mentally handicapped children 
in the county. The school districts 
were informed of the cooperative agree- 
ments that could be arranged; they 
were informed that Jacksonville would 
provide for as many children as facili- 
ties would permit. At the present 
time, it appears that another class will 
have to be added at the elementary 
level next year, and one at the high 
school level very soon. In spite of 
the known value of the program, there 
seems still to be some apathy as to the 
importance of appraisal of mental abili- 
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ties of school children, and early case 
finding and placement. 

Despite differences in state legislative 
and local situations, it would seem 
that there are some implications in this 
program for other small communities 
who wish to provide for the mentally 
handicapped. Jacksonville’s depart- 
ment of special education is far from 
satisfied, but feels that its program is de- 
veloping in the right direction. 

If the program is to some degree suc- 
cessful, these are the factors which 
have contributed to its success: 


(1) The community and school fac- 
ulty were sensitive to the educational 
needs of all children. 

(2) Legislation provided a practical 
basis for a workable program and en- 
couraged the sharing of special serv- 
ices among districts. 

(3) The school board has been will- 
ing to accept increased responsibility. 

(4) The superintendent of schools 
was alert to new trends and interested 
in keeping the educational program in 
balance. He was able to interpret new 
philosophies and practices to his staff 
and to the board of education, and to 
point out Jacksonville’s responsibilities 
to neighboring districts. 

(5) The county superintendent pro- 
moted cooperation of school districts. 

(6) It was possible to create a de- 
partment that would work together 
with the knowledge that, as far as 
facilities and finances were available, 
the member’s recommendations would 
become practice. 

From Jacksonville’s experience, it 
would seem that special education for 
the mentally handicapped in small com- 
munities can become a reality when, 
and if, there is a purpose, a way 
(through, by, or without legislation) 
and finally, if there is cooperation be- 
tween all agencies. 
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Sources of Research Literature 


in Special Education 


HE student who is interested in 
the literature on any given topic in 
the field of special education is obliged 
to search through numerous and di- 
verse sources. There are many periodi- 
cals which deal with special education, 
some of which specialize in material 
on a single type of exceptional children 
and others which have an interest in 
the entire field. Excellent articles are 
published in periodicals which are de- 
voted primarily to general education, 
such as Elementary School Journal, 
Journal of Educational Research, and 
the like. Consequently, intelligent use 
of indexes and abstract services is es- 
sential if material is to be located with 
a minimum of searching. 


The widespread interest in research 
in special education has prompted the 
author to publish a revision of “Sources 
of Research Literature in Special Edu- 
cation.” ' An attempt is made here to 
cite the major sources of literature 
with the emphasis upon materials of 
a research nature. It is hoped that 
these sources will be helpful to teach- 
ers and graduate students who are 
interested in investigating the available 
literature relating to special education 
problems. 


General Sources 


An acquaintance with the general 
sources of educational literature is, of 


“Sources of Research Literature in Special 
Education.” Journal of Exceptional Children. 
May 1945. 


F. E. LORD 


course, helpful. Alexander and Burke, 
How to Locate Educational Informa- 
tion and Data, is full of practical sug- 
gestions for this purpose. The chapters 
on the use of the Education Index and 
on government publications are espe- 
cially helpful. 

Bulletin on Current Literature is a 
monthly annotated bibliography for 
workers with the handicapped pub- 
lished by the National Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults, Inc. It 
includes selected references from 
periodicals, and titles of recent books 
and pamphlets on all phases of special 
education. Its contents are regularly 
indexed in Psychological Abstracts. 
This bulletin is an inexpensive publica- 
is an exceedingly helpful 
A repre- 


tion and 
source of current literature. 
sentative entry follows: 


BLIND—PREVENTION 
14. Hepner, W. R. 


Retrolental fibroplasia: clinical observations, 
by W. R. Hepner and Arlington C. Krause. 
Pediatrics. Oct., 1952. 10:4:433-443. 

The basic pattern for retrolental fibroplasia, 
a postnatally acquired disease, is present in 
the majority of premature infants born 
weighing less than 1500 gm. Relationship 
between the electrolyte content of the diet 
and fluid retention can be established in 
small premature infants; also a relationship 
between large blood transfusions and an 
increased incidence of the disease is pre- 
sented. Exclusively human milk diets do not 
prevent the disease developing later in these 
infants. ACTH may exert a temporary in- 
fluence by its diuretic effect on salt and 
water metabolism. Formulae of high electro- 
lyte concentration and blood transfusion may 
overload the capacities for physiologic ad- 
justment and lead to retrolental fibroplasia; 


e F. E. Lorp, is director of special education, Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, 


Michigan. 
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direct relationship between the development 
of the disease and blood transfusion during 
a period of water and electrolyte retention is 
shown. 


Many of the professional journals 
feature special sections which give ab- 
stract service. Exceptional Children 
has a monthly feature entitled “Cur- 
rent Literature” which lists the princi- 
pal articles in the several fields of 
special education. The Journal of Edu- 
cational Research has a similar section 





which covers general education and 
“Research Abstracts and 
Bibliography.” Physical Therapy Re- 
view has a section on “Abstracts” which 


is entitled 


is especially helpful in locating litera- 
ture relating to crippled children. 
“Selected References on Education 
of Exceptional Children” is published 
in the May issue of the Elementary 
School Journal. Each year approxi- 
mately 75 to 100 references are chosen 
from the material published during the 
year. Most of the selections refer to 
general professional articles rather than 
to research material. 
The Biennial Survey, published by 
the US Office of Education, includes 
- in Volume 1, entitled “Edu- 


Research Studies of National 


2 sanitary 
a CilAVLCI 


cationa 
cope and Significance.” This chapter 
replaces the Bibliography of Research 
lies in Education which was pub- 

ed annually. 
eview of Educational Research, 
1 by the American Educational 
v€ ch Ass 1, provides a com- 
ive cov leadi1 re- 
1 all pha lucation. Th¢« 
published five a year, 
each issue dealing with one topic from 
a relatively fixed list of 15 topics. 
se years constitute a cycle, al- 
his schedule was interrupted 
the war years. Research is 
su arized and extensive bibliograph- 











ies are given. The last issue on “Edu- 
cation of Exceptional Children and 
Minority Groups” was published in 
1944 and includes references to over 
500 articles and publications. The fol- 
lowing numbers have given attention 
to special education: 
1944—-June, Chs. I—IV inclusive 
1941—June, Chs. I—VI inclusive 
1940—December, Chs. II, II, IV, VI, VII 
October, Ch. V-Section B 
February, Ch. III 
1939—Pages 180-184 
1936—December, Chs. II, III, V, VI, VII 
April, Chs. VIII, IX 
1934—-February, pages 81-82 
1933—June, Ch. IX 
April, Ch. I 
The Encyclopedia of Educational Re- 
(revised edition) reports upon 
the research in special education under 
gifted mental 
physically handicapped, problem chil- 


search 


children, defectives, 
dren and delinquents, special schools 
and classes. Additional sections deal 
with speech pathology, individual dif- 
ferences, and handedness. Extensive 
bibliographies are given for each topic. 


Abstracts of Research Studies 


Research Relating to Children, an 
inventory of studies in progress pub- 
lished by the Children’s Bureau, is 
designed as a clearinghouse for re- 
This publication 
1948 at the re- 
quest of scientists in many fields. Its 


search in child life. 
was established in 


function is to collect and distribute 
information concerning current litera- 
physical, 
Title, ab- 


research plan, names of in- 


ture in all phases of child life 





psychological, and _ social. 
stract of 
vestigators, and cooperating agencies 
The follow- 


ing is a representative entry: 


are given for each study. 


909D. LEVEL OF ASPIRATION AND 
HANDLING OF AGGRESSION IN CHIL- 
DREN WITH CEREBRAL PALSY 

Children with cerebral palsy will be given 
a level of aspiration task in order to de- 
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termine how the goals of achievement they 
set for themselves compare with those of 
normal (nonhandicapped) children, i. 
whether such goals are systematically higher, 
lower, or more erratic, or no different from 
those of normals. A special pegboard has 
been designed, the task being the number 
of pegs which can be put in the board in a 
15-minute interval. A multiple choice form 
of the Rosenzweig Picture-Frustration Test 
will be given to see if children with cerebral 
palsy differ significantly from normal children 
in the amount of intropunitiveness, extra- 
punitiveness, and impunitiveness. Subjects 
will be 20 spastic, 20 athetoid, and 20 normal 
children, equally divided as to sex, and be- 
tween the ages of 8 and 10 (51-52) 


Charles Wenar, Ph.D., Research Psycholo- 
gist, Institute for Psychosomatic and Psy- 
chiatric Research and Training; Sheldon J. 
Korchin, Ph.D., Director, Psychology Lab- 
oratory, Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago, 
Ill. 


Mandel Clinic, Michael Reese Hospital; Co- 
ordinated Program for Crippled Children. 


Child Development Abstracts and 
Bibliography is published six times a 
year and is an excellent source of re- 
search literature. The following ab- 
stract is a representative one: 


Carter, Nector and Chess, Stella 


Factors Influencing the Adaptations of Or- 
ganically Handicapped Children. American 
Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 21:827-837, 1951. 


22 children showing organic handicaps and 
emotional disturbances were studied in- 
tensively. Some had the disability at birth, 
others had acquired it. Each case is dis- 
cussed separately. The most prominent 
symptom common to these children was 
anxiety about attempting new experiences or 
facing new situations. Parental attitudes 
were seen as profoundly influencing the 
child’s courage to deal realistically with life 
situations. Non-realistic parental approach, 
whether broadly classified as under-protec- 
tive, or over-protective, was seen as resulting 
in an inappropriate and hampering attitude 
toward children. 


Psychological Abstracts is the most 
comprehensive service of its kind. It 
is published monthly with two issues 
in January. Each issue contains ap- 
proximately 700 abstracts. Most of 
the references on special education are 
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listed under the titles, Clinical Psychol- 
ogy, Guidance, Counseling, or Behavior 
Deviations. Entries include articles 
from journals, abstracts of texts or 
chapters from texts. Since Psychologi- 
cal Abstracts regularly includes materi- 
al from Child Development Abstracts 
and the Bulletin on Current Literature, 
the coverage is very complete. The 
following entry illustrates the type of 
information presented in the Abstracts: 
2823 Glasser, F. B., Jacobs, M. and Schain, 


R., Relation of RH to Mental Deficiency. 
Psychiatric Quarterly, 1951, 25: 282-287. 


Eighteen per cent of 200 mothers of mental 
defectives had RH negative blood. 66% of 
the mental defectives of RH negative mothers 
had RH positive blood. Where antibodies 
are detected during pregnancy but no ery- 
throblastosis is noted at birth, it would be 
of value to follow these children for some 
years to see how frequently mental de- 
ficiency occurs.—Reprinted from Psychological 
Abstracts, May 1952. 


Indexes 


Education Index is a_ well 
known source of information for 
students in education. The section 
heading, Special Education, gives cross 
references to several subtitles such as 
Deaf, Blind, and Crippled. The student 
who consults the Index should check 
the list of periodicals given on the 
inside of the front cover to ascertain 
whether periodicals which are of spe- 
cial interest to him and the topic under 
investigation are included. Many 
specialized journals are not covered 
by the Index. 

Students in education are not ac- 
customed to consulting the Quarterly 
Cumulative Index Medicus. While it 
is primarily a source of information on 
technical aspects of medicine, it does 
regularly index many of the specialized 
periodicals which are of great sig- 
nificance to students in special educa- 


The 


tion. In fact, it is a more useful source 
in this respect than the Education 
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Index. A representative entry in In- 
dex Medicus looks like this: 

Pathology of Hereditary Deafness, C. E. 
Kinney, Am. Otol. Rhin. and Laryng. 59: 
1117-1122, December ’50. 

The table below shows the coverage 
of the Education Index, Index Medicus, 
and Psychological Abstracts for certain 
specialized journals. These periodicals 
are well known and widely consulted 
by pe:sons interested in special edu- 
cation. The writer recognizes, how- 
ever, that some of them do not carry 
articles of a research nature. For a 
more complete list of periodicals the 
student is referred to the Education of 
Exceptional Children, Forty-ninth 
Yearbook, Part II, National Society for 
the Study of Education, p. 342-346. 
For standard information on periodicals 
regarding price, nature of contents, in- 
dexing, name and address of publisher, 
and so on, the reader is referred to 
Ulrich’s Periodicals Directory which is 
available in college and public li- 
brarics. 





An examination of the table reveals 
the usefulness of the Index Medicus 
and Psychological Abstracts as sources 
of literature in special education. At 
the present time the Education Index 
does not give an investigator complete 
access to the literature from some of 
the best and most widely recognized 
special education sources. However, 
due to its extensive coverage cof the 
general periodicals in education. it is 
an excellent source to consult. The use 
of Education Index along with either 
the Index Medicus or Psychological Ab- 
stracts will give one access to an ex- 
cellent combination of sources. 
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What makes sound movies 
so effective for teaching 


normal children? 


SEEING plus HEARING! 


The same principle makes CHROMOVOX 


such a dynamic medium 
for teaching the deaf 
and hard-of-hearing. 


Chromovox is exceptionally easy 
to install and operate. Comes com- 
plete with microphone, 3 head- 
sets and 3 basic tapes. 40 tapes in 
all are available. Also, blank tapes 
for teacher's original material. 


Widely accepted in schools and clinics for the 
deaf and hard-of-hearing Chromovox works 4 
ways to stimulate learning, motivate, develop 
and improve language. 

1. Captures the child’s interest—His eyes 
quickly focus on moving tapes with bold, 
black picture—phrase combinations. 

2. Holds attention—Simultaneously, he hears 


4. 





Increases teacher's effectiveness— With 
Chromovox the teacher is released from 
the time-consuming chore of cutting, 
pasting, drawing, and lettering pictures 
and words. Chromovox offers some 40 
tapes from the basic Babbling Reel to the 
advanced Baseball Reel. 


Easy to operate, Chromovox is successfully 


the teacher speak the word or phrase 
through the high-fidelity compression 
audio system. 

. Corrects mistakes—When the child makes 
an error in breath, voiced or nasal sounds, 
the teacher flicks a switch lighting a color 
correction window. 


used by both experienced and_ beginning 
teachers. By adding extension boxes, as many 
as 15 students can share in hearing participa- 
tion—eliminating the need for any other audio 
system. Write for full information, prices and 


for details on FREE TRIAL OFFER. We will 
reply promptly. 


( HROMOVOX 


DIVISION 


Caledonia 


Electronics & Transformer Corp. 
Caledonia, N. Y 
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with the Children’s Bureau, Federal 
Security Agency, by Child Develop- 
men Publications of the Society for 
Research in Child Development, Inc, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, IIl. 

Education Index, H. W. Wilson Co., 
New York. 

Education of Exceptional Children, 
Forty-ninth Yearbook, Part II, National 
Society for Study of Education, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, Chicago 37, 
Ill. 

Encyclopedia of Educational Re- 
search, Walter S. Monroe, editor. 1950. 
The Macmillan Co., New York. 1520 
pp. Revised edition. 

How to Locate Educational Informa- 
tion and Data, Alexander, Carter and 
Burke, Arvid. Third edition, 1950. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York. 

Psychological Abstracts, American 


Psychological Association, Inc., Busi- 
ness Office: Prince and Lemon Streets, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania, and 1515 
Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., Wash- 
ington 5, D. C. 

Quarterly Cumulative Index Medi- 
cus, American Medical Association, 535 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, IIl. 
Vol. 49 (Jan.-June) 1951. 

Research Relating to Children, Divi- 
sion of Research, Children’s Bureau, 
Federal Security Agency, Washington, 
1D. Ae. 

Review of Educational Research, 
American Educational Research Asso- 
ciation (A department of the National 
Education Association) 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Ulrich’s Periodicals Directory, Eileen 
C. Graves, editor, Carolyn F. Ulrich, 
consulting editor. 1951. R. R. Bowker 
Co., 63 West 45th Street, N. Y. 19. 


ee 


New Acting Director New York Bureau CRMD 


ATHERINE D. LYNCH has rec- 
ently been appointed acting di- 
rector of the Bureau for Children with 
Retarded Mental De- 
velopment, New 
York City Public 
Schools. She _be- 
came assistant direc- 
tor of the bureau in 

1938. 
During World War 
II, Miss Lynch, as a 
major in the US 
Marine Corps, served as commanding 
officer of the Women’s Reserve at 
Marine Corps Air Station, Cherry 
Point, N. C. As a volunteer reservist 
of the Marine Corps she has taught 
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navigation to Navy pilots at Floyd Ben- 
nett Field, and has recently been pro- 
moted to the rank of lieutenant colonel. 
She has earned a commercial pilot’s 
license with instrument rating and in- 
structor’s rating, and is permitted to 
fly land and sea planes, both single and 
multi-engine. 

Among her many activities in behalf 
of exceptional children, is service as 
chairman of ICEC’s international rela- 
tions committee since the fall of 1951. 
She is also chairman of the New York 
State Planning Conference for the Ex- 
ceptional and a member of New York’s 
Regents’ Planning Committee for Cur- 


riculum for Mentally Retarded. 
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SEND TODAY 
FOR HELPFUL FREE 





THE REHABILITATION 
Department of ZENITH RADIO 
CORPORATION, Hearing Aid Division, 
has a portfolio containing folders and booklets on 
hearing aids and problems of the hard-of-hearing. 

We believe many schools and other organizations 
will find these reprints ideal for distribution to 
students, nurses, rehabilitation counselors, social 
workers and the general public. 

Write today for the ZENITH portfolio which we 


shall be pleased to send you without obligation. 


ENITH “ae 
® 


HEARING AIDS 


By the Makers of World-Famous Zenith Television, FM and Radio Sets 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION 
Rehabilitation Dept., 5801 West Dickens, Chicago 39, Illinois 
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HE Texas Commission on Teacher 


Education... (recently appoint- 
ed a group of members to study im- 
provement of workshops. Consensus 
of the group was): 

(a) We are not trying to define 
workshops as they exist today. 

(b) We do not imply that enterprises 
which do not qualify as to these char- 
acteristics are not good enterprises. 

(c) Workshops may employ ele- 
ments similar to courses in education, 
education clinics, and seminars. 

A workshop is an enterprise which 
has the following characteristics: 

(1) A workshop should focus upon 
problems, brought by participants, se- 
lected by participants, or connected 
with developing a product. 

(2) In a workshop the attack upon 
problems is planned and executed by 
the participants. 

(3) A workshop puts primary em- 
phasis upon the all-around development 
of the teacher as a person. 

(4) In a workshop much attention 
is given to constructive interaction be- 
tween the participants. 

(5) A workshop should provide for 
the exploration, discovery, and develop- 
ment of new interests. 

(6) A workshop seeks to develop 
skill in problem solving procedure for 
the individual, and as a group. 

(7) In a workshop the time schedule 
allows participants to exercise initia- 
tive and to work under their own 
steam without external pressures. 

(8) In order to achieve the most 
desirable objectives a workshop oper- 
ates over an extended period of time 
(three weeks or more) and for several 
hours (four or more) each day. 


—Reprinted from 





Study for the Improvement of Workshops 


(9) A workshop should be dis- 
tinguished by an excellent collection 
of learning materials readily accessible 
to the participant; and, the participants 
should engage in far more reading than 
is the normal expectation in graduate 
courses in education. 

(10) In a workshop concrete goals 
are established and the total program 
of the workshop moves toward the 
achievement of these goals. 

(11) Consultant and resource vis- 
itors in a workshop are chosen to con- 
tribute directly to the achievement of 
goals. 

(12) In order to achieve the varied 
goals of a workshop, it is necessary 
that a staff of full time consultants be 
provided that is large enough to cover 
the full range of participants, needs and 
interests. 

(13) A workshop must feature on 
its staff consultants who are thoroughly 
competent in the field in which they 
are trying to assist. 

(14) A workshop is an enterprise 
which places primary reliance upon 
the use of group procedure. 

(15) A careful study should be made 
of evaluation and follow-up by the 
director and staff in order to be of 
greater assistance to the participants. 

(16) Determining the grade for 
workshop participation is a major con- 
cern. Some differentiation in grades 
rather than a blanket “B” is desirable. 
Better techniques of appraisal are most 
necessary. 

(17) Listing of resource people in 
Texas, plus other resources valuable in 
workshop operations, should be made 
as an aid to all colleges and universities 
in securing services. 


Bull. Texas Council for Exceptional Children, Dec.-Jan. 1953, 6:2. 
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Jo Kelly and Marguerite Rapson 


BULLETIN FOR PARENTS OF THE 
ACOUSTICALLY HANDICAPPED 

One of the urgent needs in edu- 
cating the deaf child is to carry 
on simultaneously a program of parent 
education. Parents of preschool deaf 
children are often confused and _ be- 
wildered as to the role of the school. 
They know nothing of what their role 
as parents should be. School and 
home must cooperate closely to realize 
the goal of an oral education for the 
child with a hearing loss. 

Parents need information on the 
child’s speech and language develop- 
ment, speechreading, and social de- 
velopment. 

One of the ways to help parents is 
through courses where parents and 
their children attend school together. 
Plans are under way in Cincinnati for 
such a school. Meanwhile, a monthly 
bulletin is being issued. If it is suc- 
cessful, it may be continued indefin- 
itely. 

The purpose of the Cincinnati Speech 
Reader is to inform parents. It may 
also stimulate discussion groups, im- 
prove public relations, and perhaps aid 
in teacher recruitment. The first issue 
appeared in November 1952. 

The Speech Reader is published by 
the division of special education of 
the Cincinnati school system. The 
editorial board consists of all the 
teachers of the deaf and hard of hear- 
ing in the public schools, and the as- 
sistant supervisor of acoustically handi- 
capped and speech correction. The 
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bulletin is financed by the Cincinnati 
Council for Aid to the Deaf Child: 
From four to six pages of mimeo- 
graphed material cost about $8 a 
month for 200 copies. 

At the outset, certain policies were 
established. Other communities may 
be interested in knowing what these 
policies were. 

(1) The Cincinnati Speech Reader 
is an educational project, devoted to 
the interest of parents. 

(2) All articles are to be written 
so as to be understood by the “average 
parent.” 

(3) Ail contents must be approved 
by the editorial board. 

(4) The bulletin will not publish 
news items, eulogies, social items, or 
jokes. 

(5) No advertising will appear. 

(6) The only salaried person is the 
stenographer. 

(7) Articles will be unsigned to 
keep the periodical free from any aura 
of “expert advice.” Due credit will 
be given other publications when re- 
prints appear. 

(8) The names of children who con- 
tribute articles will be printed to moti- 
vate further language production. 

The Speech Reader consists of three 
pages plus some supplementary ma- 
terials. The first page is devoted to 
announcements of meetings and events 
of interest to parents. An effort is 
made to include announcements of all 
activities which are thought to stimu- 
late interest in work of those engaged 
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in research and education of the deaf. 
The second page is devoted to chil- 
dren’s literary productions. It is hoped 
this will stimulate further contribu- 
tions from youngsters. It also helps 
illustrate the child’s viewpoint toward 
his deafness. The third page is devoted 
to articles on topics such as discovery 
or prevention of deafness, conservation 
of hearing, using hearing aids, home 
programs for the deaf, summer school 

anything which 
information about 


programs—in fact 


might disseminate 
deafness, its consequences, and what 
can be done about these problems. 
Attached are articles, leaflets, and 
reprinted from _ various 
Some of these are purchased 


brochures 
sources. 
outright from other publications. 

The most favorable reaction from the 
first issue came from professional peo- 
ple: teachers, doctors, and audiologists. 
It will take the experience of several 
issues to determine just how valuable 
the Cincinnati Speech Reader can be 
to parents.—EUGENE STEVENS, assistant 
supervisor, acoustically handicapped 
and speech correction, Cincinnati pub- 


lic schools. 


ASTROPHONICS 


Four boys shot into the room with 
meteoric speed. Conrad, a 10-year old, 
waved a finger at me. “Isn’t a light 
year a million, million years?” 

Micky, smaller but more aggressive, 
“Who cares, I still 


say we can shoot rockets to the moon.” 


Richard, the diplomat, grinned. 
“Rockets. ..light years. ..they’re space 
wacky! They’re not interested in read- 
ing, they want to argue about the stars. 
Say, I’ve got an idea.” He was shout- 
ing with excitement. “You know that 
crazy vowel business you were showing 
us. Ill bet we can remember it better 


pushed him aside. 
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if you give it names like a for aster- 
oids.” 

“That’s a good idea,” said Vincent, 
a withdrawn 12-year old. “E can be 
for Eros.” And so astrophonics was 
born. 

A few days later Micky asked, “Are 


shooting stars comets? Shall we read 


about them?” 

“No sir,” answered Conrad, “that’s 
too hard.” 

“So it’s hard....This guy’s always 
afraid of something,” said Richard. 

Richard was right. 
His fantasy, however, was 


Conrad was full 
of fears. 
charged 
spaceman who had spanned and con- 
quered the solar system. To his de- 
light. ..he found he could read Herbert 
Zim’s Stars. 


with aggression—he was a 


Conrad’s paper planes that went 
sailing out of the window were rockets 
catapulting to the moon. Milicky sat 
for hours on the window sill with a 
popgun disintegrating Martian invad- 
ers." Richard, who had worked re- 
luctantly with second grade books, ac- 
cepted eagerly a pulp magazine Thrill- 
ing Wonder Stories as his basal reader. 


Vincent introduced vampires and 
werewolves....Vincent’s story was 
called The Monster from Venus. The 


plot centered around some strange ani- 
mal brought back to earth by explor- 
ing space craft. The body cells of these 
stellar species responded to tempera- 
ture, growing by night and shrinking 
in the heat of the day. 

The group was beginning to read. 
They were hungry not only for the 
interplanetary tales in magazines like 
Fantasy and Science Fiction, Galaxy, 
and Astounding Stories, but avidly 
devoured factual books like You and 
Space Travel by John Llewelyn. Stories 
like “Men of Iron,” “Black Hawk,” 
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“Wild Bill Hickok,” “Pilot Jack 
Knight,” and “Friday, the Arapaho 
Indian” were popular. Games like go 
fish and vowel and consonant lotto 
became an accepted part of class 
routine. 

There were also behavioral changes. 
Group feeling and pride had absorbed 
earlier tensions and hostilities. Wild 
hyperactivity had become purposeful 
movement. The group was no longer 
four isolated bristling islands. They 
were relating to one another and were 
beginning to get along better with 
others. Richard was more sure of him- 
self. Micky was still a physical whirl- 
wind but was now capable of working 
by himself for longer periods. With- 
drawn Vincent was opening up, ar- 


ticulating freely, and taking the lead we 


in keeping Micky toned down. Conradyjs ¥ “ 


was less fearful and tended to project 
less. The group had taken form. 

It was the last meeting of the class, 
and we were discussing future plans. 
The boys in six weeks had made ex- 
cellent progress. All had gained at least 
a year in reading skills; two had made 
more than two years growth. Some 
of the boys would be terminating, and 
some would continue. Suddenly Vin- 
cent spoke up. “We’ve got a farewell 
gift for you.” I opened the box and 
stared at the most meaningful gift ve 
ever received. It was a _ Rocket 
Beanie! I’m proud of that space hat! 
—BERNARD L. SHORE, reading clinician. 
From Speaking of Reading. 


— 


(Continued from page 308) 

public school education for the blind 
believe that the public school program 
is weak in physical education, music 
education, and handicrafts. Buell’s® 
research confirms this point in the field 
of physical education. It would ap- 
pear more important to center research 
on social integration and academic 
achievement than on the specialized 
subjects. 

Two other sources that may prove 
fruitful for research should be men- 
tioned. First, it would be of much 
value to ascertain what the blind, par- 
ticularly those educated in both en- 
vironments, think about the relative 
merits of residential and public high 
school education. Second, the exper- 





* Buell, Charles. Motor Performance of 
Visually Handicapped Children. 1950. Ed- 
wards Brothers Inc., Ann Arbor, Mich. p. 13. 
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ience of placement officers as to which 
group obtains jobs more easily might be 
enlightening. 

At present, administrative opinion 
tips the scale for educating blind youth 
in favor of the residential school. Since 
much of our educational program is 
based upon the experience of educators, 
the facts presented here have con- 
siderable value and should not be over- 
looked. It is also clear that the advo- 
cates of public high school education 
for more talented blind youth are 
slowly gaining ground, with a strong 
probability that they will continue to do 
so. What the field now needs is a 
more objective approach, a decision to 
determine the best methods on the 
basis of evidence, without prejudice. 

In conclusion, the writer wishes to 
thank all the administrators for their 
cooperation in this study. 
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Novel Features of New Syracuse Building 
Shown at Opening 


HEN Syracuse University’s new 
special education building was 
formally dedicated on February 27, it 
became one of only five such special 
installations in the United States. Con- 
struction was made possible by gifts 
from the James Foundation of New 
York City, the Association for the Aid 
of Crippled Children of New York 
City, and various smaller grants, with 
funds matched by the university. 

The physical plant is 153 feet by 40, 
made of concrete with brick and lime- 
stone trim. It contains more than two 
dozen rooms—offices, college class- 
rooms, laboratories, rooms in which 
therapy, diagnosis, testing, and evalua- 
tion are carried on, writing rooms and 
lounges. Many of the rooms are con- 
structed so that dual or even triple 
functions can be carried ‘on simul- 
taneously. For example, a one-way 
glass window separates a classroom 
and a laboratory on the first floor, 
making it possible for a college class 
to observe children as they receive 
auditory training, without being seen 
or heard. While the college students 
are watching, the instructor can use 
a microphone to explain his methods 
to the group of college students in the 
next room and he can divide the 
laboratory by using a sliding glass door, 
so that the youngsters with whom he 
is working can receive lipreading in- 
struction instead of auditory training. 

The second floor contains two “float- 
ing” rooms which are completely iso- 
lated from the remainder of the build- 
ing and rest on springs. These sound- 
proofed rooms even have their own 
heating and air conditioning units, and 
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are almost completely free from out- 
side sound. In adjacent control rooms, 
however, operators can create almost 
any sound. One of the rooms is used 
to evaluate hearing of infants, for re- 
cording purposes and electroencephalo- 
graphic research; the other is used for 
hearing aid evaluation and fitting. One- 
way glass is also used on the second 
floor to divide an observation room 
from a laboratory in which therapists 
can work with preschool children, mon- 
goloid children, or deaf children. 

A room in which emotionally dis- 
turbed children can receive therapy 
is also contained on the second floor. 
The room is so constructed that the 
child can be as aggressive as he wishes 
in expressing his problems—even to 
spattering paint or pouring gallons of 
water on the floor—without harming 
the room or the building. 

Thirteen individual speech therapy 
rooms, a speech and phonetics labora- 
tory, and a three-room medical diag- 
nostic suite in which two physicians 
can work at one time are also included. 

The arrangement of rooms and facili- 
ties was worked out by William M. 
Cruickshank, head of the division of 
educatio» ‘or exceptional children, and 
his colleagues, after extensive study 
of other special educational buildings. 

Now the new building is in actual 
operation it will provide immediate, 
on-the-spot services to handicapped 
children and adults in Central New 
York, help in preparation of instructors 
and teachers needed to work with 
physically and mentally handicapped 
children, and serve as an important 
research center. 
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Jane E. Dolphin 


Compiled with the Assistance of the Library, National Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults, Chicago. 


NEW BOOKS BRIEFLY NOTED 


ARNOLD, GENEVIEVE. Speech is fun; speech 
‘correction in the primary grades. 1953. 124 
p. illus. Spiral binding. Planographed. 
Miss Genevieve Arnold, Speech Clinic, Uni- 
versity of Houston, Houston 4, Texas. $2.50. 

In this book, Bobo, the good speech clown, 
introduces each speech sound as a familiar 
sound in the child’s experiences; games and 
activities are built entirely around familiar 
objects and activities. Designed to cover the 
most difficult consonant sounds, the book 
gives teaching instructions and testing ma- 
terials. 


AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS OF THE Dear. Report 
of the proceedings of the thirty-fifth meeting 
of the convention of the..., June 17 to 22, 
1951, Missouri School for the Deaf, Fulton, 
Missouri. 1952. 365 p. (Senate doc. no. 99, 
82nd Congress, 2d session) US Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 

Papers from the proceedings cover all 
aspects of education for the deaf and ele- 
ments of the curriculum, with emphasis on 
speech and speech methods, health and 
physical education, audio-visual education, 
vocational training and guidance, mental 
hygiene, and nursery school education for 
the deaf child. 


Introduction to Excep- 
500 p. The 


Baker, Harry J. 
tional Children. Revised. 1953. 
Macmillan Co., N.Y. 

A revision of the 1944 edition with addi- 
tion of several mew chapters. A compre- 
hensive treatment of the entire field intended 
for survey courses in special education. 


Buncer, ANNA M. Speech reading—Jena 
method. Revised. 1952. 109 p. The Inter- 
state, Danville, Ill. 

A practical discussion of the principles of 
the Jena method of teaching speechreading 
to hard of hearing adults and discussion 
of adaptations for hard of hearing and deaf 
children. 

Dysarthric speech 


FROESCHELS, EnmIL. 
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(speech in cerebral-palsy). 1952. 172 p., 
illus. Expression Co., Boston, Mass. $3.75. 

The author gives a clinical description of 
the cerebral palsied child with regard to 
speech impediments and outlines an ex- 
perimental phonetic method of procedure for 
the correct production of sound units. A sur- 
vey and analysis, with methods of thera- 
peutic treatment, of aphasic dysarthria, often 
found in the cerebral palsied, are given. 
The text is applicable to treating dysarthrias 
resulting from poliomyelitis, strokes, and 
other sources of brain damage. 


GortiLoser, A. B. Understanding stuttering. 
1953. 274 p. Grune and Stratton, Inc. 381 
4th Ave., New York 16, N.Y. $5.50. 

The author is a practicing psychologist 
with an understanding of the problems of 
the speech handicapped. He has written 
here a “first-aid manual for stutterers,” ex- 
plaining the nature of the disorder, its 


causes and treatment. 


LowMaN, CuarLes. Therapeutic use of 
pools and tanks, by Charles L. Lowman and 
Susan G. Roen. 1952. xiii, 90 p., illus. 
Spiral binding. W. B. Saunders, W. Wash- 
ington Sq., Philadelphia 5, Pa. $3. 

Describes and illustrates equipment and 
types of cases treated. The remainder of 
the manual is devoted to techniques of ex- 
ercises, including gait training in pools and 
exercises under water for various orthopedic 
conditions. 


MacNvutt, Ena G. Hearing with our eyes; 
lipreading textbook for teachers of the deaf 
and hard of hearing child, with manual for 
accompanying workbook. 1952. 147 p. Mimeo. 
Spiral binding. Volta Bureau, 1537 35th St., 
N.W., Washington 7, D. C. $4.50. 

A series of lessons helpful to teachers who 
teach lipreading in the elementary grades 
are presented in this manual. With the 
workbook (35¢) which accompanies the 
manual and periodic reviews, there is suf- 
ficient material for two years of lipreading 
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instruction. Each lesson consists of 24 
sentences, a story, and two games or devices. 


Rew, JosepH H. Residential treatment of 
emotionally disturbed children; a descriptive 
study, by Joseph H. Reid and Helen R. Hagan. 
1952. 313 p. Child Welfare League of Ameri- 
ca, 24 W. 40th St., New York 18, N.Y. $3.50. 
Paperbound. 

This study gives detailed descriptions of 12 
residential institutions offering treatment for 
the child with serious personality disorders. 
Daily routine, methods of control employed, 
education and recreation programs, and co- 
ordination of the child’s treatment with his 
parents’ are described as carried out in each 
institution. 


SHARPE, WILLIAM. Brain surgeon; the auto- 
biography of.... 1952. 271 p. Viking Press, 
18 E. 48th St., New York 17, N.Y. $3.75. 

Story of the life of one of the pioneer 
neurosurgeons of his day. He describes his 
medical research and surgical processes, in- 
cluding neurosurgery in cerebral palsy, in 
language for the layman. Many of the recol- 
lections of his professional and personal life 
are humorous. 


Unitep Nations. Modern methods of re- 
habilitation of the adult disabled; report of a 
group-training course organized by the..., 
with the cooperation of The World Health 
Organization and The International Labor 
Organization, held in Sweden, Finland, and 
Denmark, Sept. 8-Nov. 7, 1952. 1952. 108 p. 
Paperbound. Published by the United Na- 
tions, Geneva, Switzerland, and available 
from International Documents Service, Co- 
lumbia University Press, 2960 Broadway, New 
York 27, N.Y. $1.25. 

The primary purpose of the group-training 
course was to study each aspect of rehabili- 
tation service--the medical, educational, 
social, and vocational—emphasis on the co- 


ordination and integration of all services 
into an effective, comprehensive rehabilita- 
tion program. Technical lectures, demonstra- 
tions, and discussions occurring during the 
course are summarized. 


Unrtep Nations. Preliminary report on 
the world social situation, with special refer- 
ence to standards of living. 1952. 180 p. 
Paperbound. International Documents Serv- 
ice, Columbia University Press, 2960 Broad- 
way, New York 27, N.Y. $1.75. 

Discussion of health, food, and. rutrition, 
housing, education and communication, condi- 
tions of work and employment, special prob- 
lems affecting living standards, and general 
levels of income and welfare. The conclud- 
ing three chapters attempt a regional ap- 
proach to give a general picture of living 
conditions in particular areas (Latin America, 
the Middle East, South and Southeast Asia) . 
The world situation of the handicapped is: 
briefly reported. 


U.S. Civm Service Commission. Guide for 
the placement of the physically handicapped: 
Part I, Aircraft positions. 5th ed. 1952. 
218 p. US Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D.C: 45c. 

Part one of the new edition lists jobs 
alphabetically gives information on physical 
activities and allowable handicaps. An 
analysis is made also by types of handicaps, 
listing types of suitable jobs. 


Waker, TuRNLEY. Roosevelt and the Warm 
Springs story. 1953. 311 p. A. A. Wyn, Inc., 
23 W. 47th St., New York 19, N.Y. $3.50. 

This intimate story of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt and his friends at Warm Springs Founda- 
tion, his part in its development to an inter- 
nationally famous center for research and 
rehabilitation, is written with warmth and 
simplicity by a man who was once a patient 
at Warm Springs. 


PERIODICAL ARTICLES AND PAMPHLETS 


Auditory Impairments 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF OPHTHALMOLOGY AND 
OTOLARYNGOLOGY. “Hearing loss in preschool 
children: a guide for diagnosis and treat- 
ment,” by Lawrence R. Boies (and others). 
Trans. Am. Acad. Ophthalmology & Otolaryn- 
gology. Sept.-Oct. 1952. 56:5:835-846. 

Prepared by a subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Conservation of Hearing. The var- 
ious testing procedures for preschool chil- 
dren are described. Advice to parents and 
a short bibliography of further reading for 
parents are also included. 


Lesser, ARTHUR J. “Hearing impairments 
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in childhood.” Pediatrics. Dec. 1952. 10: 
6: 724-729. 

First of a series of articles to be prepared 
by physicians with experience in the clinical, 
public health, and educational aspects of 
some of the newer programs for handicap- 


ped children. 


MacPuHerson, JAMES Rosert. “The status 
of the deaf and/or hard of hearing mentally 
deficient in the United States.” Am. Annals 
of the Deaf. Sept., Nov. 1952. 97:4, 5. 2 pts. 

A report of a questionnaire survey to de- 
termine the number of deaf and/or hard of 
hearing in schools for the mentally deficient 
in the United States, the training they re- 
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ceive, and the professional background of 
their teachers. 


Murer, June. The child with a hearing 
loss. 1952. 13 p. State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Topeka, Kans. 

The educational director of the Hearing 
and Speech Department of the University of 
Kansas Medical Center briefly reviews vari- 
ous types of hearing loss, discusses what the 
teacher can do to discover children with 
hearing problems, and what can be done 
for the child when he is found to have a 
loss. 


Poutos, THomas H. Selected annotated 
bibliography, education of the deaf. 1953. 
Mimeo. Michigan School for the Deaf, Flint 
2, Mich. 50c. 

Includes references on: 
speech, language, speechreading, 
auditory training, and research. 


preschool deaf, 
reading, 


“SPEECH AND SPEECH PERCEPTION: a summer 
meeting panel discussion, June 18, 1952. 
Moderator: Clarence V. Hudgins.” Volta 
Rev. Jan. 1953. 55:1:20-38. 

Members of the panel and their subjects 
were: beginning speech for young deaf chil- 
dren, Marjorie E. Magner; acoustical gestures 
in the speech of children, Gordon E. Peterson; 
a test for measuring achievement in speech 
perception among young deaf children, 
Marian Quick; The relation between degree 
of deafness and response to acoustic train- 
ing experiment, Clarence V. Hudgins. 


“TEACHER RECRUITMENT AND TRAINING; a 
summer meeting panel discussion, June 18, 
1952.” Volta Rev. Dec. 1952. 54:10:491- 
500, 512, 514. 

Participants in the panel discussion were: 
Hugo F. Schunoff, who spoke on the re- 
cruiting of trainees in the field of education 
of the deaf; Martha Buchman on A Review of 
the Teacher Training Curriculum from the 
Teacher’s Viewpoint, and Louis M. Di Carlo, 
who discussed Training the Teacher of the 
Deaf in a School of Special Education. 


Cardiac 
AMERICAN Heart AssocraTion. Heart dis- 
ease in children. 1952. 15 p. American 


Heart Association, 44 East 23rd St., New 


York 10, N.Y. 

An up-to-date summary of information 
on the prevention and treatment of rheu- 
matic fever, the treatment of rheumatic 
heart disease, and the correction of con- 
genital heart defects. For parents, teachers, 
and all those concerned with child health and 
child care. 
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Cup HUNTER, NN. Y. 
on Lleke Jened : 


SERVING THE PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


CEREBRAL PALSY, POLIO, 
SPEECH AND HEARING 
DISORDERS, ETC. 

Real Camping e Complete Therapy 
Program e Qualified Staff e Doctor, 
Nurse e Sports e Crafts, Music, 
Dramatics e Ramped, Level Grounds 


e Farming e Fishing e Parents 
Accommodated. 


Children 3-16 


Separate Adult Program 
N.Y.C. Phone WA 9-4529 or WI 2-2003 


Mrs. Leona Burger 
1434 Genesee St., Utica, N.Y. 





Epilepsy 


Epitersia. Nov. 1952. 3rd Series, vol. 1. 

Entire issue devoted to reports of recent 
medical research in epilepsy. This annual 
issue is available from Dr. Jerome K. Merlis, 
Secretary-Treasurer, International League 
Against Epilepsy, 150 S. Huntington Ave., 
Boston 30, Mass., at $2 a copy. 


Orthopedic and Neurological Impairments 


Barnett, Harry E. “Orthopedic surgery 
in cerebral palsy.” J. Am. Med. Assn. Dec. 
6, 1952. 150:14:1396-1398. 

Indications and contraindications for sur- 
gery in cerebral palsy and surgical pro- 
cedures are outlined. 


FRIEDMAN, Barry. “Congenital dislocation 
of the hip.” Crippled Child. Feb. 1953. 
30:5:5-7. 

The writer makes a plea for early recog- 
nition and early treatment if children with 
this condition are to be spared a permanent 
limp and possible arthritis of the involved 
hip at an early age. 


Fouracre, Maurice H. “Education of chil- 
dren with mental retardation accompanying 
cerebral palsy,” by Maurice H. Fouracre and 
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Am. J. Mental Deficiency. 
Jan. 1953. 57:3:401-414. 

Discussed are the incidence of mental dis- 
ability, educational objectives, disadvantages 
of segregation of the handicapped, and 
teaching procedures. 


Ellen A. Thiel. 


Linpner, Haroitp. “Perceptual sensitization 
to sexual phenomena in the chronic physical- 
ly handicapped.” J. Clinical Psych. Jan. 
1953. 9:1:67-68. 

Report of a study to examine the validity 
of the hypothesis that the paraplegic patient’s 
manifestations of helplessness and of need 
for security might be applied, in terms of 
personality theory, to problems of sexual 
functioning. 


New York UNIVERSITY-BELLEVUE MEDICAL 
CENTER. Institute of Physical Medicine and 
Rehabilitation. Psychiatric aspects of re- 
habilitation, by Morris Grayson, in collabora- 
tion with Ann Powers and Joseph Levi. 
1952. 86 p. (Rehabilitation Monograph II) 
Institute of Physical Medicine and Rehabili- 
tation, New York University-Bellevue Medic- 
al Center, 400 E. 34th St., New York 16, 
N.Y. $1. 

In this report of a three year study (1948- 
1951), qualitative and quantitative psychiat- 
ric findings in the rehabilitation of the 
physically disabled, findings of the psychiat- 
ric social worker and of the psychologist 
are presented. Four special papers which 
have appeared previously in professional 
journals are included in the appendix. 


Patmer, Martin F. “Musical .stimuli in 
cerebral palsy, aphasia, and similar condi- 
tions.” Bul., Natl. Assn. for Music Therapy. 
Jan. 1953. 2:1:7-8. 

Discusses results of studies made at the 
Institute of Logopedics, Wichita, using music 
therapy to produce relaxation and promote 
improved speech. 

This issue, including “Music Therapy for 
Retarded and Autistic Children,” by Louise 
E. Weir, is available from the editor, Mrs. 
Esther Goetz Gilliland, Chicago Musical 
College, 64 E. Van Buren, Chicago 5, IIl., at 
30c a copy. 


Retarded Mental Development 


Devp, Harotp A. “Curriculum problems 
with the mentally retarded.” Training School 
Bul. Dec. 1952. 49:8:187-203. 

The author offers a few of the most critical 
ideas which might be used by a teacher or 
school attempting to develop its own cur- 
riculum. 


Dott, Epcar A. “Mental deficiency vs. 
neurophrenia.” Am. J. Mental Deficiency. 
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Jan. 1953. 57:3:477-480. . 

The concept of neurophrenia is still at the 
level of exploratory clinical investigation, 
hypothesis, and inference. Social manage- 
‘ment, educational therapy, medical and psy- 
chiatric treatment are likewise at the specu- 
lative, experimental stage. 


Fetpman, Irvinc S. “Psychological. differ- 
ences among moron and borderline mental 
defectives as a function of etiology: I. Visual- 
motor functioning.” Am. J. Mental De- 
ficiency. Jan. 1953. 57:3:484-494. 

Findings in this study of 108 subjects at 
Polk State School may be said to have con- 
firmed somewhat suggestions of previous 
studies. 


FisHer, Louise A. “Group therapy with 
mental defectives,” by Louise A. Fisher and 
Isaac N. Wolfson. Am. J. Mental Deficiency. 
Jan. 1953. 57:3:463-476. 

A report of an experiment with Slavson’s 
Activity-Interview Therapy at Newark State 
School. Eight of the 12 children showed im- 
proved behavior and attitudes. 


Harris, Lucy M. “Reactions of adolescent, 
mentally deficient girls to a permissive at- 
mosphere in an academic schoolroom.” Am. 
J. Mental Deficiency. Jan. 1953. 57:3:434-446. 

From a study of the anecdotal records, it 
was determined that an atmosphere of per- 
missiveness is practical in such a group. A 
report of an experimental program at the 
Columbus State School. 


Kanner, Leo. “Parents’ feeling about re- 
tarded children.” Am. J. Mental Deficiency. 
Jan. 1953. 57:3:375-383. 

The writer feels that more professional and 
humane attention must be paid to the at- 
titudes and reactions of parents of mentally 
retarded children. 


Kirman, Brian H. “The backward child, 
Part I: pre-school age; Part II: school age 


and adolescence.” Brit. Med. J. Dec. 13- 
Dec. 20, 1952. 4797, 4798. 2 pts. 

This two-part article discusses etiology, 
progress, maladjustment, special defects, 


diagnosis, certification, admission to an in- 
stitution, and educability. 


Moss, DorotHy H. “Parents on the march.” 
Public Welfare. Jan. 1953. 11:1:28-33. 

The secretary of the National Association 
for Retarded Children traces the origin and 
growth of the parent group movement and 
what has been accomplished by such groups. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CATHOLIC CHARI- 


TEs. Planning for the exceptional child. 
April 1952. 25 p. Mimeo. National Con- 
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ference of Catholic Charities, Washington 6, 
DC. 5c, 

These three papers which deal with prob- 
lems of retarded children are prepared by 
staff members in well-known Catholic 


schools. 


Rockower, Leonarp W. “A study of the 
use of sheltered workshops as an occupational 
training resource.” Am. J. Mental Deficiency. 
Jan. 1953. 57:3: 425-433. 

Results of an experiment in New York 
City show the need for a social program to 
handle problems existing in the areas of 
personal habits, unrealistic aspirations, and 
thwarted inter-personal relationships. 


SPENCER, STEVEN M. “Retarded children 
can be helped.” Saturday Evening Post. 
Oct. 11, 1952. 4 p. 

An article stating facts about mental de- 
ficiency, giving helpful advice to parents, 
and explaining the work of the National 
Association for Retarded Children. New 
Jersey’s home training program is cited. 


Waker, GALE H. “Standards for public 
training schools.” Am. J. Mental Deficiency. 
Jan. 1953. 57:3:361-372. 

A statement of fundamental principles 
prepared by the American Association on 
Mental Deficiency. Available in booklet 
form from Neil A. Dayton,: secretary, P.O. 
Box 96, Willimantic, Conn., at $1 a copy. 


Wuirtney, E. ArtHur. “Some stalwarts of 
the past.” Am. J. Mental Deficiency. Jan. 
1953.: 57:3:345-359. 

Sketched briefly are the lives of: persons 
who have established work for the mentally 
retarded on a firm foundation. 


Speech Impairments 


Bateman, G. H. “Oesophageal speech,” 
by G. H. Bateman, A. C. Dornhorst, and G. 
L. Leathart. Brit. Med. J. Nov. 29, 1952. 
4795: 1177-1178. 

Describes observations on three patients 
who had. well-developed oesophageal speech. 
Results were. assessed through measurement 
of oesophageal pressure and chest movement 
during speech and oesophageal movements, 
observed by fluoroscopy. 


Bett, DorotHy. “A ‘medicine bag’ for the 
speech correctionist,” by Dorothy Bell and 
E. L. Pross. J. Speech and Hearing Dis- 
orders. Dec. 1952. 17:4:397:400. 

Suggests 22 basic items needed by the 
speech correctionist working with children of 
all ages and with adults. 


Bruuie, Atsert L. “A _ psychological ap- 
praisal of cleft palate patients.” Proceedings, 
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Penn. Acad. Science. 1951. 25:29-31. 

A study to determine the adequacy of 
personality adjustment and mental capacity 
of patients met at the Cleft Palate Clinic 
held at Allentown (Pa.) Hospital. Anxiety, 
depression, and a tendency toward isolation 
were found among early teen-age patients 
with speech difficulties and a cosmetically 
unfavorable appearance. 


Foote, Rosert M. “Public health aspects 
of a speech and hearing program.” J. Am. Med. 
Assn. Dec. 6, 1952. 150:14:1390-1392. 

The development of a state-wide program 
in speech and hearing in Tennessee is de- 
scribed; the magnitude of the problem in 
the population is defined. Different methods 
of case findings are evaluated. Responsibili- 
ties that a public health agency can assume 
in this field are outlined: 


FRANK, Carot Mae. “Integrating therapies 
for cerebral palsied children.” Am. J. Occu- 
pational Therapy. Nov.-Dec. 1952. 6:6: 
247-255, 269. 

The author, an occupational therapist, re- 
ceived her Master’s degree in speech and 
hearing therapy. This article, on incorporat- 
ing speech therapy during occupational 
therapy treatment, is a condensation of her 
thesis. 


Patmer, Martin F. “The education of the 
aphasic child,” by Martin F. Palmer and 
Francis Berko. Am. J. Occupational Therapy. 
Nov.-Dec. 1952. 6:6:241-246. 

Behavioral characteristics of the child with 
“high” brain injuries are listed and discussed; 
educational techniques utilized are con- 
sidered. 


SEATTLE Pusiic ScHoors. Is your child be- 
ginning to stutter, by Elevna Miller. 1952. 
23 p. Published by the Seattle Public 
Schools, Seattle, Wash. 

A pamphlet for parents on what causes 
stuttering and what they can do about it. 


TURNBLOM, MartHa. “A group discussion 


program with the families of aphasic 
patients,” by Martha Turnblom and Julian 
S. Myers. J. Speech and Hearing Disorders. 
Dec. 1952. 17:4:393-396. 


This article reports a group discussion 
program for the relatives of aphasic patients 
at the Institute of Physical Medicine and Re- 
habilitation, New York City. 


Visual Impairments 
Barnett, M. Rosert. “The home teacher, 
a specialist in people.” New Outlook for the 


Blind. Dec. 1952. 46:10:277-282. 
The keynote address given at the 1952 
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convention of the Eastern Conference of 
Home Teachers. 


Macrartanp, Douctas C. “An exploratory 
study comparing the maze learning ability 
of blind and sighted subjects.” New Out- 
look for the Blind. Nov. 1952. 46:9:259-263. 

This report of the study suggests the ap- 
plicability of the stylus maze in teaching 
freehand writing and in vocational testing. 


Nacumanti, SytviA F. “Co-ordinating all 
services in workshops of the New York 
Guild for Jewish Blind.” New Outlook for 
the Blind. Dec. 1952. 46:10:289-293. 

A description of the sheltered workshops, 
their organization and administration, is 
given, and the manner in which other de- 
partments of the agency provide social serv- 
ice casework for clients is explained. 


Watts, GwyNETH. “Blind welfare in Italy.” 
Social Service. Sept.-Nov. 1952. 26:2:75-77. 

Sent as a UN technical advisor to Italy, 
the writer describes conditions among the 
blind, the excellence of the training insti- 
tutions in four metropolitan areas, and the 
high quality of handcrafts produced by the 
trained blind. 


General 


Dietricu, Harry F. “Protection/education; 
a constructive formulation of how parents 
can provide children with armor against 
crippling accidents.” Crippled Child. Dec. 
1952. 30:4:8-11. 

Accidents are the number one killer of 
children, and there are probably over 48,000 
permanent injuries each year. Methods of 
prevention and education are outlined. 


Foster, WALTER N. “What kind of a camp 
for a crippled child?” Crippled Child. Feb. 
1953. 30:5:24-27. 

In this excerpt from his doctoral disser- 
tation, Dr. Foster explains the various types 
of camping services available for the handi- 
capped child and points out the advantages 
and disadvantages of each. 


GREENBAUM, Marvin. “Evaluation of a 
modification of the Thematic Apperception 
Test for use with physically handicapped 
children,” by Marvin Greenbaum (and oth- 
ers). J. Clinical Psych. Jan. 1953. 9:1:40-44. 

An evaluative study of the Bachrach and 
Thompson modification lends support to the 
hypothesis that disability is denied by the 
handicapped individual. 


Heyman, Carotyn M. “Painting for the 
: crippled child,” by Carolyn M. Heyman and 
Anna A. Martorana. Crippled Child. Feb. 
1953. 30:5:16-18. 
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Painting is especially suitable in an art 
program for handicapped children. It can 
be the creative expression for the child of 
needs, aggressions and hostilities, fears, and 
hopes. 


KENTUCKY. DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 
Exceptional children; administration, super- 
vision, examination, reporting, identification, 
housing, curriculum, aids to _ instruction, 
home instruction, consultation. 1952. 19 p. 
(Educational Bul. Dec. 1952) State Depart- 
ment of Education, Frankfort, Ky. 

For the school administrator considering 
the development of a special educational 
program in his school system in Kentucky. 


Meyer, EpirH. “Measles encephalitis; a 
follow-up study of sixteen patients,” by Edith 
Meyer and Randolph K. Byers. Am. J. Dis- 
eases of Children. Nov. 1952. 84:5:543-579. 

“The clinical course and development fol- 
lowing measles encephalitis, as seen in 
patients at the Children’s Hospital, Boston, 
between 1943 and 1949 are reviewed. The 
psychological and neurological disturbances 
following this disease are discussed, and 
their significance is outlined.”—Summary. 


Miers, Eart S. “The three who helped.” 
Crippled Child. Dec. 1952. 30:4:18-22. 

Earl S. Miers, author and editor, recounts 
personal experiences of his college life, some 
of the people who influenced his career, 
and the satisfactions the handicapped can 
experience from life through developing 
faith in themselves. 


NevapA. LEGISLATIVE COUNSEL BUREAU. 
Survey of handicapped children in Nevada, 
by Dorothy DeWhitt. 1952. 57 p. (Bul. no. 
18)  Planographed. Nevada __ Legislative 
Counsel Bureau, Carson City, Nevada. 

A factual report of the number and types 
of handicapped children in Nevada and of 
existing services there and in other Western 
states. A recommended program for Nevada 
is presented. 


Norris, MartHa J. “Cerebral palsy mobile 
unit.” Phys. Therapy Rev. Jan. 1953. 33: 
1: 16-20. 

Describes the operation of the mobile unit 
established by the California Elks Associa- 
tion and in operation since Aug. 1951. Ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of the plan are 
explained. 


SPeciAL EpucaTion Rev. Sept. 1952. 9:3. 
This issue devoted to articles on teaching 
the homebound child is available from the 
Department of Special Education, Board of 
Education, 31 Green St., Newark, N. J. 50c. 


US Orrice oF Epucation. Some problems 
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in the education of handicapped children 
by Romaine P. Mackie. 1952. 12 p. (Pam- 
phlet no. 112) US Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington 25, D. C. 15c. 

Adapted from a paper read before the 5th 
World Congress of the International Society 
for the Welfare of Cripples, Stockholm, 
Sweden, Sept. 1951. 


US Orrice oF DEFENSE MosiizaTion. The 
disabled can work. 1952. 7 p. Health Re- 
sources Advisory Committee, US Office of 
Defense Mobilization, Washington 25, D.C. 

Briefly presented in this booklet are facts 
and figures on the ability of the disabled 
to work when their disabilities have been 
properly treated and when properly trained 
and placed in the right job. 


Wirty, Paut. Helping the gifted child. 
1952. 48 p. Science Research Associates, 57 
W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. 40c. 


Another Life Adjustment Booklet, intended 
for parents and teachers. 


Woritp HEALTH ORGANIZATION. Joint Ex- 
pert Committee on the Physically Handi- 
capped Child; first report. 1952. 26 p. (WHO 
technical report ser. no. 58). World Health 
Organization, Geneva, Switzerland. 

This report outlines a comprehensive pro- 
gram for the care and education of physically 
handicapped children, which calls for ade- 
quate services for health, education, social 
work, and vocational training. 


US Natrona InstiTuTeE oF Mentat HEALTH. 
Mental health motion pictures. 1952. 124 
p. (Public Health Service Publication no. 
128) US Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D.C. 30c. 

A checklist of selected films giving synop- 
ses, suggested audiences, television infor- 
mation, and where available. 
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MUNCIE, INDIANA 


its the HARRY MOCK SCHOOL 


Founded in 1944 for all children with physical handicaps. This year twelve children are 
receiving residual hearing training. In this photo three children in the primary group are 
enjoying Auditory Training lessons with their teacher, Mrs. Emily Wallace, Speech and 
Hearing Therapist. The equipment is IDEAL, developed and manufactured by Melody 
Master Manufacturing Co., and used in leading schools in the United States and many 


other lands. 


AUDITORY STIMULATION 


There are two basic reasons why those who compare choose IDEAL. (9 out of 10 of the 


last competitive demonstrations resulted in installation of IDEAL.) 

1. Natural sound is better heard. Here is the only real proof. Let a child listen 
to any other equipment alongside IDEAL. Let the child prove, beyond any doubt, that 
the response to auditory clews is quicker 

2. Natural sound eliminates fatigue. Users enjoy listening to sound so clear, so 
natural, so distinct on IDEAL. They can listen for hours when unpleasant distortion is 
eliminated 
Because they hear more clearly, without tiring, auricular and academic training of 
students is speeded. There is IDEAL equipment for individual use at home (which can be 


attached to radio or television) or for any size group 


IDEAL AUDITORY TRAINING EQUIPMENT 


Quality that you can hear 


AVAILABLE IN NUMEROUS MODELS for the individual or any size group, to find residual hearing 


1 revealed by any other means and develop it rapidly 


Developed and manufactured by 


MELODY MASTER MANUFACTURING CO, 
2106 Berwyn Avenue Chicago 25, Illinois 


OR DEMONSTRATION by trained specialist in hearing problems, write today. Ask for folder, ‘Auditory 
Training Develops the Habit of Hearing.” 
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